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out of touch? 





Get in touch; buy the Guidebook 
for Marines, $1.50. 

















Remarkable New Blade 
Scores A Terrific Hit! — 


W: made some strong 
promises when we in- 


troduced the new Gillette Super 


And men with average beards 
have discovered the new Gillette 
Super Blue Blade brings a degree 





Blue Blade a few weeks ago but 
the wave of enthusiastic approv- 
al coming from men everywhere 
tells us the new Super Blue Blade 
has made good in every way. 


In its first few weeks the per- 
formance of the new Super Blue 
Blade has caused more okay talk 
than any other product ever to 
hit the shaving world. 


Many users say shaving is so 
effortless it feels as though 
there is no blade in the razor. 


This new Gillette Super Blue 
Blade is now delivering al- 
most unbelievable shaving ease 
and comfort even to men with 
the toughest beards and the ten- 








derest skin. 


of shaving luxury they never 
dreamed possible. 


Remember it is unconditionally 
guaranteed to give you the 
easiest and cleanest shaves you 
ever had xo matter what shaving 





method you have used in the past! 





And this new blade is precision 
engineered to fit exactly all 
types of Gillette Razors. 


No words can tell you how fine 
this new Gillette Super Blue 
Blade is. You'll have to use it 
to believe it. So, if your regular 
supplier is out of stock, write 
to The Gillette Company, P. O. 
Box 1670, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and we will send you two 
trial blades without charge. 


© 1960 by ‘The Gillette Company 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Depicting the great changes which have taken 
place in the recruiting field, Leatherneck artist 
D. L. Dickson painted what he terms the typical 
Marine recruiter of about 1810. During those 
days, says the artist, a recruiter had no procure- 
ment aids except his uniform, a hole-in-the-wall 
office, and a hand-painted banner. Today, how- 
ever, the recruiter relies upon pamphlets, folders, 
photographs, books, decals, stickers, etc., as ex- 
plained in this issue’s recruiting story. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to 4 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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Edited by AMSegt Francis J. Kulluson 


EXTENSION OF ENLISTMENT 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know if a Marine can 
extend three months in order to get a 
change of duty station. I would also 
like to know if it is against regulations 
to extend for a period of three months 
for a change of duty station. 

PFC Vincent A. Insogno 
Marine Barracks 
Naval Ammunition Depot 
Red Bank (Earle) N.J. 


@ Head, Enlisted Detail Section, As- 
signment and Classification Branch, 
HQMC, sent this reply: 

“Voluntary extension of enlistment 
will be for periods of three months, six 
months, nine months, one full year, or 
two full years, as elected by the individ- 
ual, except that extension of three years 
may be required of persons entering 
certain service schools, and extensions 
for any of the authorized periods may 
be required by competent authority in 
order to meet the obligated active serv- 
ice requirement for specific assignment 
(para 5551 MARCORMAN ). 

“Further, there are no provisions to 
transfer a man to a new duty station 
as a reward for extending his enlist- 
ment for three months. 

“PFC Insogno should contact his 
commanding officer for additional in- 
formation relative to extension of en- 
listment.”—Ed. 


SEA DUTY TOUR 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to request a bit of in- 
formation concerning the tour of duty 
for Marines stationed aboard the USS 
BOXER (LPH) 4. It appears that 
everyone concerned has a_ different 
Opinion as to the number of months we 
are to be stationed aboard this ship. 

When the draft reported aboard in 
December, 1958, we were told that our 
tour of duty was to be 14 months. Then 
a second draft arrived in June, 1959, 
and they were told that the tour of 
duty was 24 months. Which of these 


drafts received the most accurate in- 
formation? 
ACpl R. J. Lachance 
Marine Detachment 
USS Boxer (LPH) 4 
c/o, New York, N.Y. 


@ Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1 HQMC 
told us: 

“The normal tour of sea duty is 24 
months, however, in view of the fact 
that rotation of all personnel of the 
Marine Detachment aboard the USS 
Boxer upon completion of a normal 
tour of sea duty would cause an ex- 
cessive number of transfers during a 
one-month period, a replacement sys- 
tem has been initiated whereby certain 
personnel will be rotated a maximum 
of six months early. 

“Enlisted personnel to be rotated 
early will be selected by Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, based on recom- 
mendations from the commanding of- 
ficer. Hardship or other good causes 
will be considered.” —Ed. 





ERROR 


Last month’s article, ““New Assis- 
tant Commandant,” erroneously 
stated that BGen Avery R. Kier as- 
sumed his present duties as Director 
of Information in April, 1957. BGen 
Kier assumed these duties in July, 
1959. 











HOLIDAY MEALS 


Dear Sir: 

On 10 November 1959 I decided to 
eat in the mess hall-(I am on COM- 
RATS). Upon arrival at the mess hall 
I was told that the price of the meal 
was $1.00. I questioned this as I 
thought that all noon meals in the mess 
hall were supposed to be $.45. The 
answer I received was that the extra 
$.55 was a special charge for holiday 
meals. 

I have asked around and cannot get 
a definite answer. First I was told that 
Special Services handles the extra 
charge for men who subsist in the mess 
hall. I have always been under the 
impression that all Marines rate special 
services with no discrimination between 
married and single. 

Second. We are paid at the rate of 
$1.15 per day for COMRATS (which I 
understand will be $1.10 in 1960). By 
paying $1.00 for one noon meal, that 
leaves us with $.15 to subsist on for 
breakfast and supper. Would I be able 
to eat those two, meals for $.15? 

Third. If I subsisted in the mess hall 
I could have eaten for nothing. How- 
ever, as stated, I am paid $1.15 for 
three meals, $.45 is allotted for a noon 
meal. I feel that if the meal costs $.55 

TURN PAGE 

















"A four-leaf clover! This must be my lucky day!" 





Leatherneck Magazine 














SOUND OFF (cont.) 


extra then everyone should be made to 
pay, not just the men who are paid 
COMRATS. After all, just because we 
are on COMRATS does not make us a 
separate part of the Corps. However, 
I was under this impression on 10 No- 
vember 1959. 

A check with the mess hall reveals 
that there is an order from CMC to 
charge $1.00 for four meals out of the 
year for holidays. But I fail to see the 
reason for this as we are definitely not 
paid $2.20 more in COMRATS each 
year to make up the difference. 

A lot of people have said that “You 
can’t get a meal like that as a civilian 
for $.45.” And I agree whole-heartedly. 
But I am a Marine and not a civilian. 
And I still feel that if they are going 
to give me $1.15 a day for three meals, 
then I should be able to go to the mess 
hall any day of the year and get three 
meals for the same $1.15. But on those 
special holidays we are given $1.15 per 
day to subsist but in order to subsist 
in the mess hall we have to forfeit 
$1.70. 

Your assistance in this matter will be 





greatly appreciated. 
ASSgt Phillip J. Candiano 
VMT-1, 2d MAW, MCAS 

Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ Financial Management Branch, Sup- 
ply Department, HQMC, sent the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“The holiday meals are considerably 
more expensive than the routine meals. 
Personnel on commuted rations were 
given the choice of eating in the general 
mess or drawing commuted rations, 
whereas Marines not on commuted ra- 
tions must eat in the mess hall even 
when the meals are far less desirable. 
Frequently, a general mess is forced to 
feed less expensive meals in order to 
pay for the special holiday meals. 
Therefore, if personnel on commuted 
rations were permitted to eat for $0.45 
the personnel regularly eating in the 
general mess would, in effect, be paying 
the balance.’’—Ed. 


CLOTHING ISSUE 


Dear Sir: 

There is a difference of opinion on 
the meaning of Para. 54410.2, Vol II, 
MARCORMAN. I say the entitlement 
to these articles of “Cne Time Issue” 


Organizational Clothing is only once 
during an individual’s career in the 
Marine Corps. Others say that upon 
reenlistment an individual is entitled to 
a new issue. Which is correct? 
ASgt James J. Politano 
MARTD, MARTC 
U.S. Naval Air Station 
Glenview, IIl. 


@ Supply Department, Headquarters 
Marine Corps, offered this answer: 
“Items authorized for issuance under 
paragraph 54410.2 are recorded on page 
11 of the Service Record Book when 
issued to an individual. Upon reenlist- 
ment, this entry would not be tran- 
scribed to the new Service Record 
Book. Conceivably, then, an individual 
could receive more than one issue dur- 
ing his Marine Corps career. It is to be 
noted, however, that issuance of the 
items listed under paragraph 54410.2 is 





a 


at the discretion of the commanding | 


officer of the individual concerned.”— 
Ed. 


GUNG-HO 


Dear Sir: 
Please forward me the information 


and address needed for the purchase of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


















VAL LER REAL ESTATE 0. ING. 


Main Office: 


2nd Office: 


Capt. N. Van Miller, USMC(Retd), President; Associates: Colonels Holly H. Evans, 
Lewis A. Jones, 1stSgt. Hershel M. Chittum, USMC(Retd), together with fifty others. 


1501 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Va. 
(Adjacent to HQMC-Navy Annex) 


9608 Columbia Pike, Annandale, Va. 
(Center of suburban areas) 


Complete housing assistance for the Armed Forces 
by retired personnel and service wives. 
furnished quarters available. Write for Information. 


Temporary 
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Invest in Your Future NOW. . .Own property in 


CAPE CORAL, FLORIDA 


A WATERFRONT WONDERLAND 
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« horee Of d Homusitt 
. Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125° Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ 
CHOICE WATERVIEW CHOICE WATERFRONT 
HOMESITES HOMESITES 
from $1320 from $2280 
§ down % down 
monthly monthly 
Monthly payments already include 5% interest 


NO HIDDEN EXTRAS @ NO TAXES @ FREE TITLE INSURANCE 


BILL STERN ~- >> 


Dean of American Sportscasters says: 








“Cape Coral is truly an en- 
chanted City-in-the-making. 
After years of looking for a 





spot in Florida to buy and 
build on ... Cape Coral is , 


my choice.” 









opposite Ft. Myers, 
on the mile-wide 


pms Seced Re 
River... ADDRESS .. 





Leatherneck Magazine 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please rush FREE full-color brochure, ground plan of subdivision, and 
application form, so that | may have the benefit of prompt early choice, 


SPCR HHOHSHSOHESEE OTOH SET EEE SE SESESEEEEEEEEOOOED 


anaenesAaanaanaaassene eine. 


In all Florida — no spot more lovely . . . nor better 
located 2345 picturesque Waterview homesites with 
full waterfront pleasure privileges .. . and 4986 
Ultra-choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 7€ 
miles of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of 
record-breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito 
and channel bass. 


_ Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral’s 3345 acres on 
the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River oppo- 
site Fort Myers’ schools, churches, shopping centers, 
tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest—its 
immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, 
Captiva Island—fishermen’s paradises all; beaches 
dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by blue 
Gulf waters . . . and the Caloosahatchee is the 
western terminus of Florida’s cross-state inland 
waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous 
Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41 so easily—accessible by 
train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


Regardless of when you plan to enjoy the happy year- 
round vacation-like living of Cape Coral (average 
temperature 71.2°) act now to make. it possible! 
Remember, Florida provides a $5000 yearly Home- 
stead Exemption and has no state income taxes! It’s 
a wonderful opportunity worthy of your every con- 
sideration . . . for permanent residence or a winter’ 
home . .. for retirement or business... or fora 


possible profitable resale later. 



























Membership in Cape Coral’s 
planned Golf and Country 
Club is also exclusive to home- 
site owners, 


HOMESITE OWNERSHIP INCLUDES FREE MEMBERSHIP 
in PRIVATE YACHT CLUB and BOAT ANCHORAGE 
YOURS TO ENJOY WHEN COMPLETED 





P. O. Box 1918 
Dept. Z-221 


BY ee 




















Prepared by AMSgt B. M. Rosoft 


1. The purpose of night com- 


bat training is to teach Marines 





(a) to stay in their area 
(b) to use the cover of 
darkness to their 


advantage 
(c) how to use illumi- 
nation 
2. Night operations usually 
iMvaive = 8 ad, 


(a) units of division size 


(b) units of regiment 
size 
(c) small units with 


limited objectives 


3. In general, a person’s night 
vision decreases when he reaches 
eee 


(a) 40 
(b) 30 
(c) 25 


4. Effective night observation 
requires the use of ________. 


(a) off-center vision 

(b) straight ahead vi- 
sion 

(c) downward vision 


5. Night movement usually de- 
mange 2 = 


(a) speed 
(b) silence 
(c) flashlights 


6. When 


walking at night 


(a) slide your feet for- 
ward 

(b) step normally 

(c) lift your feet high 


7. The best way to get past a 
concertina at night is to 





(a) cut through 

(b) crawl under 

(c) have one man lie 
on the wire and 
crush it 


8. It is often best to 
wire at night. 


(a) crawl under 
(b) climb over 
(c) clip 


9. One of the following should 
not be used during a fire fight 
at night: 


(a) hand grenades 

(b) tracer ammunition 

(c) light weight weap- 
ons 


10. In observing at night it is 
best to shift your eyes in short 
movements, with brief pauses. 


This is called ____ 


(a) black-outs 
(b) scanning 
(c) searching 


See answers on page 10. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 

















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


color prints of the Marine Corps uni- 
forms since 1775. 

Also, if Marine Corps calendars are 
available for purchase would you 
kindly send me information on these? 

Mrs. Richard T. Wright 
79 Gordan Avenue 
Totowa Borough, N.J. 


@ Uniform prints may be obtained 
from the Marine Corps Gazette, Box 
1844, Quantico, Va. 

The 1960 Marine Corps Calendar is 
available from: Reconstruction of Tun 
Tavern, P.O. Box 1775, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (See page 7 ).—Ed. 





CONVENTION 


Dear Sir: 

On 6, 7 and 8 May, 1960, the 
American Defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor, Inc., will hold their an- 
nual convention at the New Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We are proud of the tradition we 
have established and wish to share 
the gala affair we have planned with 
our former comrades-in-arms, the 
members of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, who participated in the 
defense of Wake, Guam, Midway 
and the others of the Marianas 
Island group, not to mention the 
great gang of the Fourth, Cavite and 
Olongapo and _ Corregidor and 
Bataan. 

A hearty “Welcome Aboard” is 
hereby extended to all our Marine 
friends of the early days of World 
War II. 

Inquiries as to accommodations, 
etc., are available by writing our 
Secretary, Kenneth Curley, 221 Eva- 
line Street, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

Arthur A. Bressi 
Oakmont Park, RD #1 
State College, Pa. 











PATHFINDERS 


Dear Sir: 

A few weeks ago, I asked for infor- 
mation on the Pathfinders, which you 
supplied. Thank you. 

Prior to serving my six months active 
duty, I will have accumulated 11 
months in the Reserve. 

I wondered if I could count my Re- 
serve service plus my six months active 
duty. The sum would be approximately 
18 months which is required to volun- 
teer for the Pathfinders. 

Pvt David Martin 


Wilson St., St. Mary, W. Va. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine Joseph W. Rode- 
baugh, 122 Morris St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., to hear from AMSgt Cleo D. 
SCOTT, retired. 

% % 

PFC Larry L. Taggart, Marine De- 
tachment, Navy #100, FPO, New 
York, N. Y., to hear from PFC Martin 





R. BURKHART, PFC Harold UH. 
WAYNE, Jr., or anyone who was in 
“E” Co., 2d Bn., Eighth Marines, from 
June, 1958, to May, 1959. 

% * * 

ACpl Joseph Fisher, MABS-37, 
MWSG-37, MCAS, El Toro, Calif., 
to hear from IstLt Gordon’ E. 
SHOCKLEY, whose last known ad- 
dress was Beaufort, S. C. 


Former Marine Percy Woodard, Box 
851, Wichita Falls, Texas, to hear from 
AGySgt Norman V. PERNA, SSegt 
William R. CHANEY and Lt Virgil 
W. BINKLEY or anyone knowing their 
whereabouts. 


ASgt Verner E. Bledsoe, I-I Staff, 
33d Rifle Co., 780 S. 4th St., Beaumont, 
Texas, to hear from AGySgt John F. 
STURSA and ASgt James E. LYNCH 
or anyone knowing their whereabouts. 

Thomas E. Dillinger, 166 Fillmore 
St., Massapequa Park, L. I., N. Y., to 
hear from MSgt Carl P. RHODES 
whose last known address was the 
American Embassy, Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. 


Robert J. Yeckel, Room 401, 125 
Trumbull Ave., Hartford, Conn., to 
hear from former Marine Ted GRUN- 
WALD who served with the Eighth 
Marines in 1953. 


% 


ASgt Burnham E. Gordon, Marine 
Corps Recruiting Station, Orange, N.J., 
to hear from ASSgt Harold E. SHOW- 
ALTER whose last known address was 
29 Palms. 


Mrs Howard Balser, 6912 Ridgeway 
Rd., Dundalk, Md., to hear from PFC 
W. F. DAWLING, service number 
1447212. eo 


Miss Joyce Ruth Nowasell, 114 
McKinley Parkway, Buffalo 20, N. Y., 
to hear from James WALKER, 


Miss Louella M. Johnson, 32 Mce- 
Lenathen Ave., Lake Placid, N. Y., to 
hear from PFC Anthony R. JOHNSON 
whose last known address was through 
FPO, San Francisco. 


Samuel Maggio, 1667 Zim _ St., 
LaSalle, Ill., to hear from Capt Carl 
W. MOOG. 

END 





New Auailalle! 


THE 1960 MARINE 


Created for all AMERICANS 


- - - 366 MARINE CORPS events historically recorded for 
each day—many you will personally remember. 


- « « 13 beautiful full-colored reproductions of famous 


MARINE CORPS historical paintings. 


- - - All pictures suitable for framing in your recreation 


room or den. Following are a few: 


U. S. S. Wasp vs. H. M. S. Reindeer ® Marine Aviation ® Tun 
Tavern ® Tarawa ® Marines Defend Peking Legation ® Flag 
Raising on Mt. Suribachi, Iwo Jima © Women Marines ® United 
States Marine Band © Combat Marine ® Marines with Terrier 


Missiles. 


- - - Each Calendar gives parents and relatives of MARINES a 
complete account of each man’s activities from BOOT CAMP to 
advanced training and beyond to the many opportunities avail- 


able, 





CORPS CALENDAR 


RINE CORPS 


HEB FORIEAL CALEHOAE 


- - - All profits used for reconstruction of Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, Pa. Tentative dedication November 10, 1961. 





PRICES: 
Single Copy: $1.00 
All additional Copies 50c each. 


P.O. BOX 1775 


RECONSTRUCTION of TUN TAVERN Send to: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Address 











Enclosed is City 


Please send me at ONCE een MARINE CORPS CALENDARS $ State. 
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A Brasso shine is 


QUICKER! 


—_ BB 


For polishing insighia, buckles, eguipment, ere. 
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hLeatherneck 


The magazine for Marines and their families. Mail your 
subscription today,don’t forget one for the folks back home. 
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|_| New Subscription 


[|] Extend my present subscription 
for the period checked 


[] Remittance Enclosed 


{] Bill Me Later 
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Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine P.O. Box 1918 


Washington 13, D. C. 




















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 6 


@ Enlisted Detail 
said: 

“The following qualifications are re- 
quired for assignment to a Pathfinders 
course of instruction: 

“(a) Graduate of Airborne Course 

“(b) Confidential clearance 

“(c) Must have 24 months obligated 
active duty remaining upon reporting 
to the Pathfinders school.” 

It would be assumed then that Pvt 
Martin would have to enlist or reenlist 
for at least a three-year tour in order 
to attend the Pathfinders school.—Ed. 


Section, HQMC, 


MARINE CORPS COLORS 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing this letter with a two- 
fold purpose. The first, to express my 
appreciation for the advice rendered on 
where and how to obtain a dress blue 
uniform. My wife and I attended the 
Marine Corps Birthday Ball at the 
Hotel Somerset in Boston and because 
of your help, I was wearing my new 
issue (gabardine) proudly and hoping 
I made the neat appearance the uni- 
form deserves. 

My second purpose is more “where 
and how” advice. I have four small 
sons, ages from 10 years to five years. 
Their sleeping quarters is a large top- 
floor bedroom, dormitory style. I have 
a large American Flag in their room 
and would like to purchase a new or 
used Marine Corps Flag which is 
normally carried with the colors at a 
parade. 

I wish to thank you again for all help 
rendered in the past and for any assist- 
ance you may render in the future. 

Thomas J. Morehouse 
59 Rossetter Street 
Dorchester, Mass. 


@ The Permanent Marine Corps Uni- 
form Board, Headquarters Marine 
Corps, said: 

“This office can find no authority 
under which Marine Corps Colors could 
be sold to civilian personnel. The only 
suggestion that can be offered is to 
have the individual contact civilian flag 
manufacturers who are familiar with 
the specifications covering Marine Corps 
Colors.” —Ed. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Dear Sir: 

In the past, I’ve heard several dif- 
ferent versions as to what retirement 
benefits were lost to Marines retiring on 
1914 years of active service. It is my 
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understanding that retiring on 19% 
years constitutes accessibility to the 
same benefits as retiring on 20 years of 
active service. 

ASSgt Thomas J. Hager 
Air Company, Marine Detachment 
USS Boxer (LPH-4) 

FPO, New York, N. Y. 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, said this: 

“Inasmuch as 19 years and six months 
service is creditable for 20 years for 
both pay and transfer purposes, there 
is no advantage derived as to pay or 
other benefits to remain on active duty 
until completion of 20 years.” 

This information can be found in the 
Marine Corps Manual, Volume I, para 
10404, and in the Handbook for Retired 
Marines which is issued by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps to all FMCR 
and retired personnel.—Ed. 


WANTS PHOTO OF TBF 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to obtain, if possible, a 
colored action photograph of a TBF 
(Torpedo Bomber Fighter). 

Can you supply one? If not, do you 
know where I might obtain one? 

I flew with VMTB-131 during World 


War II and would like a picture suit- 
able for framing. 
Harlan H. Gardner 
RFD #1 
Machias, Maine 


@ We're sorry we don’t have any 
photographs of the TBF. We suggest 
you write to the Public Relations De- 
partment, Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp., Bethpage, L. I., N. Y.—Ed. 





PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION 


Dear Sir: 

Request you settle an argument re- 
garding the wearing of the Presidential 
Unit Citation Ribbon. A single award is 
worn without a star; second award, one 
star, etc. Much the same as the Good 
Conduct Medal, right? Please print 
current references. 

SSet S. L. Elbie 
Room 200, P.O. Bldg. 
Marine Corps Sub-Station 
Medford, Ore. 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 


HQMC told us: 

“Previous regulations concerning 
Presidential Unit Citations authorized 
the wearing of a ribbon bar and one 
bronze star to represent the first cita- 
tion, and an additional bronze star was 
to be worn, on the ribbon, for each sub- 
sequent citation. However, these regu- 
lations were revised by Marine Corps 
Bulletin 1650 of 27 July 1957, which 
provides for the ribbon bar without the 
star as the initial award, and a bronze 
star for each additional citation.”— 
Ed. 


TRAINING REFERENCES 


Dear Sir: 

Marine Corps Order 1510.2B, dated 
22 July 1959, gives as a reference for 
rifle platoon and company tactics FM 
7-10, Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5, Troop 
Leaders Guide, and Marine Rifle 
Squad. However, there is a large area 
of conflict between these manuals, par- 
ticularly FM 7-10 and Marine Rifle 
Squad Manual, in the sections of de- 
fensive combat. 

Now, we realize that we use the 
Marine Rifle Squad Manual for squad 
tactics and FM 7-10 for platoon and 
company tactics, but the terminology 


such as FEBA or MLR, forward forces 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 
cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, 
Dacron & Cotton $8.50 
Campaign Hats 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
ALL BLANKS 
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SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, 
call or wire by Western Union. 


Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: 
$74.50 
$25.00 


Jacket & 


Topcoat 
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Winter Service 
Trousers 
Coat & Trousers 


2 shirts, 
buttons, and white gloves. 


Dacron & Wool $16.50 


$95.00 
109.50 
90.00 
2 collars, tie. studs, 


$300.00 
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ORDERED TO LEJEUNE?? 
VISITING LEJEUNE?2?- 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSegt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 

















ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 6 


1. (b); 2 ©; 3: Gs: 4 @: 
5. (b); 6. (c)3 7. (c)3 8 (a); 
9. (b); 10. (b). 














AMERICA'S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts—Caps—Gloves 
—Insignia—Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swagger Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman, 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 


Anarica’s Finest 
etHlCE Rs, 


EQUIPMENT CO. 

















‘esting the Lines ... 


When Major John L. Zorack 
first showed us his article, “‘Re- 
cruiting Duty—Is It For You?” 
he modestly explained that he 
was, “no writer.”’ Nor did he 
profess to be an expert on all 
facets of recruiting duty. The 
article, he said, was his attempt 
to answer many of the ques- 
tions he had been asked during 
his three-year tour (1955- 
1958) as  Officer-in-Charge, 
MCRS, Denver, Colo. 

We think you’ll agree that 
there is something here, not 
only for Marines who have 
never served on this type of 
duty, but also for those who 
have. 

The major is presently serv- 
ing in the Procurement Aids 
Section, Military Personnel 
Procurement Branch, HQMC. 
His article begins on page 24. 

* Kk * 

SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. is 
one of the most versatile mem- 
bers of our staff. Besides his 
ability to take a first-rate pho- 
tograph, he can drive a car, 
mow a lawn, or repair a broken 
toothpick. He is also recog- 
nized as an authority on comic 
books. 

It came, therefore, as no sur- 
prise when he won the General 
Campbell High Gun Trophy, 
emblematic of the highest rifle 
score fired by a Marine sta- 
tioned at HQMC. His 236 
would have been enough to 
earn him a Winchester Rifle 


from Leatherneck Magazine, 
but staff members are not 
eligible. 


Before firing last July, Russ 
made a 10 cent a point bet 
with ASSgt Thurlow Ellis, one 
of our writers. The two fired 


side-by-side on Quantico’s Cal- 
vin A. Lloyd Range. Ellis, a 
fine shot himself, was holding 
his own going back to slow fire 
at 300 yards. 

“When I got through the 
slow stuff,” Ellis says, “I had 
a group you couldn’t have 





SSgt Savatt 


covered with a _ poncho. It 
wasn’t a question of catching 
him after that. All I wanted to 
do was to keep from having to 
endorse my pay check over to 
him.” 


LID ey, 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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THIS CARD CAN SAVE YOU 10% 


OF YOUR TRAVEL AND SHOPPING EXPENSES! 


Pictured above is the ANAF Discount Card, 
which entitles the bearer to a 10% cash discount at 
over 4,000 hotels, motels, restaurants,* gasoline 
stations, amusement centers, shops and stores in 
the U. S. and overseas! 

Originally started as a service to active, reserve 
and retired members of the Armed Forces, ANAF 
is now open to federal, state, county and city 
government employees. 

The $3 annual membership fee entitles you to: 

1. The ANAF Travel Discount Directory, con- 





taining more than 4,000 listings of business 
establishments offering discounts to Club 
members. 

2. The ANAF Membership Card, identifying 
you as a Club member. 

3. 12 Issues of the Club’s monthly publication, 


to keep you posted on Club activities, new 








establishments cooperating with the Club, 
and the like. 

4, An attractive ANAF decal for your car 

window. 

You can actually get back the cost of your Club 
membership the first time you use your card! 

Start now to save 10% on many of your recurring 
expenses. Join the ANAF Travel Discount Club 
today. Simply fill in and return the coupon below. 
That’s all you need do. You don’t even have to 
serid the $3 membership fee now. We can bill you 
later. As soon as we hear from you we’ll send your 
card and Discount Directory, so you can begin 
using them at once. 

Your membership is good for an entire year, and 
if you don’t find that it’s worth many times the 
modest $3 fee, return the card and Directory within 
90 days, and you'll receive a full refund. 











You've got nothing to lose, and your ANAF 
Discount Card could be a real blessing to your 
budget! So fill in and return the coupon right i 
now! i 


Seana RADI VTA a NN NAME 


ADDRESS__ Eas is, 


*Most restaurants offer 5% discount. 





Cy 


ANAF TRAVEL DISCOUNT CLUB—2020 M STREET N.W.—WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Please enroll me as a member of your Club, and send me my 
ANAF Discount Card and Directory. 


C) I enclose $3 


C Send bill 


LNK 
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I am (please check one) 
(J Military: Rank_—————S—C Branch of Service. 
(] Government: Agency____ 














SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 9] 


or holding forces, frontage assigned 
units, responsibility of unit leaders, 
action of COP, etc., must apply to 
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You can have reproduction of actual 
Japanese Instrument of Surrender. 
Ideal for framing. Beautifully reproduced 
on parchment in 2 colors, contains signatures 
of MacArthur, Nimitz, Japanese, Russians, 
etc. 17” x 22”. Signed at Tokyo Bay on 
September 2, 1945 at 9:04 a.m. Send $2.00 

check or money order to: 
G. M. Holdway, Department L 
22215 Grove Pointe 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
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both squad and platoon. Which ter- 
minology should we in the Marine 
Corps use? 

One other question. Now that the 
Marine Corps Institute makes up the 
promotion tests, do they use the Field 
Manuals mentioned in MCO 1510.2B or 
the Marine Corps Institute Manuals as 
their references? 

AGySgt R. W. Van Druff, Jr. 

Division Schools Center 

Camp Horno, Ist Mar. Div., FMF 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


® Training Branch, G-3 Division, HQ- 
MC, commented as follows: 

“AGySgt Van Druff’s observation of 
the conflicting terminology appearing in 
various training references serves to 
point out a constant problem of all 
military instructors. The military pro- 
fession is a dynamic one which requires 
constant development of new doctrines 
and new techniques. As new develop- 
ments arise they create a necessity for 
revised terms, techniques, frontages, 
etc, 

These revisions are made at a more 
rapid pace than the publication of 
training manuals. Consequently, there 
will always be conflicts arising in this 
area. When doubt exists as to the 


proper term or technique, Marine Corps 
publications, such as ‘““The Marine Rifle 
Squad” and the Landing Force Manual 
—Landing Force Bulletin series, are 
the proper references. 

“The Marine Corps Institute uses the 
references set forth in MCO 1510.2B in 
the preparation of promotion examina- 
tions.” —Ed. 


METAL CHEVRONS 


Dear Sir: 

Last January I made lance corporal 
and the outfit I was in told me to wear 
E-3 metal chevrons on my utilities be- 
cause there were no LCpl_ metal 
chevrons available. 

When I was transferred to my new 
outfit they told me to wear E-2, PFC 
chevrons. I am not a PFC or an acting 
corporal. Could you please tell me the 














Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 


access to all points of interest. 


acific Rest TMlotel — 


“OPPOSITE MARINE BASE" 
4101 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, California — 


is 





their families and friends. In the center of the city, with easy 


For you, the family or group, we have singles, doubles and family type accommodations with room 
phones, free T.V. and continental breakfast. 


The rates are reasonable, 
fine Restaurants, Bowling Alleys and Cocktail Lounges. 


rates etc. 


PHONE CYPRESS 8-8364 





For room reservation, call or write 


4101 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





PACIFIC SERVICES 
(In connection with Motel) 


service is good with a friendly atmosphere. Adjacent to the motel are 


If you are planning on moving to San Diego write us for latest information regarding housing, rentals, 


Is one of the finest and most modern laundry and cleaning establishments in the west, in operation twenty 


four hours daily. 


Featuring four hour valet service and the best of cleaning and pressing. 
Pacific Services Provide: 


| PHONE CYPRESS 8-6060 


Mens Shop: Barber Shop: Coffee Shop. 


4085 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 
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these metal 


wearing 


regulations on 
chevrons? 
LCpl J. J. Bonanno 
Marine Barracks 
U. S. Naval Base 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 

There has been some discussion in 
our company as to the proper wearing 
of the metal chevrons on the utility 
uniform under the new rank structure 
in the Marine Corps. 

Please clarify this for us in all ranks. 

Sgt Barney F. Wilkins 
10th Infantry Co., USMCR 
Shreveport, La. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, HQMC, intormed_ us _ that 
Marine Corps Order 1020.28 contains 
regulations pertaining to metal chev- 
rons: 

“Newly designed metal rank insignia 
for the new rank structure will not be 
available until Spring of 1960. In the 
interim, men and women enlisted Ma- 
rines administratively placed within the 
new rank structure will wear the in- 
signia of their equivalent pay grade 
under the old structure. For example, 
a lance corporal (E-3) will wear the 


metal rank insignia of an acting cor- 
poral (E-3) and a gunnery sergeant 
(E-7) will wear the insignia of an 
acting master sergeant (E-7 ). 

“‘As there are no equivalent ranks for 
the newly established master sergeant 
(E-8) and the master gunnery sergeant 
(E-9), personnel in these ranks will be 
required to wear the insignia of an 
acting master sergeant (E-7). These 
instructions are only applicable until 
the new insignia become available.’— 
Ed. 





BOOT CAMP PHOTOS 


Dear Sir: 

In “Sound Off’. in the December, 
1959, issue of Leatherneck, you advised 
a letter writer to contact the Public In- 
formation Officer, Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C., for 
information concerning platoon pictures. 
Since that time we have received many 
inquiries and have had to enter into a 





THE LUCKLESS CORPS 





‘Remember now, it's just their word against ours!" 





Leatherneck Magazine 
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load of unnecessary correspondence. It 
is requested that all inquiries regarding 
platoon photographs be re-directed to 
the Exchange Photo Shop, Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S. 
C. 
They have on file there platoon pic- 
tures dating back to 1940. The cost for 
reprints is $1.00. This includes mailing 
charges. The Marine must include his 
mame and service number, number of 
his platoon and date of his training at 
Parris Island... .. . 
Capt John C. Bridgers, USMC 
Informational Services Officer 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 

Parris Island, S. C. 


@® Thanks for 
Captain.—Ed. 


squaring us away, 
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You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
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Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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®@ 27,700 agencies will 
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tal health, welfare, 
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gift pays dividends 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


TOYS FOR TOTS 


Dear Sir: 

This is a letter of appreciation, but 
first let me tell you that I am an 
English employee with the American 
Consulate General in Duesseldorf, Ger- 
many, and an ex-member of Her 
Majesty’s Coldstream Guards who en- 
joyed the honour, pleasure and friend- 
ship of the U. S. Marine Guards form- 
erly attached to this post. 

The appreciation that I am passing 
on is from an orphanage in Duesseldorf, 
local population, and your humble 
servant. The reason for the apprecia- 
tion is due to a very excellent idea 
initiated by the Marine guards, namely, 
“Toys for Tots” for orphaned children. 

This excellent cause was started some 
years ago by TSgt Robert Rasile and 
the men under his command and was 
carried on by TSgt, now AGySgt, Ray- 
mond Ebner and his men. 

It was decided, in view of the much 
regretted withdrawal of the Marine 
guards from this post, to keep up this 
wonderful idea both to the benefit of 
the orphaned children and to the mem- 
ory of the Marine guards. 

The presentation this year was made 
by an American Vice Consul Sydney 
E. Paulson, with myself in attendance, 
and I can truthfully say that the joy of 
these kiddies receiving presents was 
even more than an _ ex-Guardsman’s 
tear ducts could stand. We were asked 
many times, ‘‘Wo sind die nette Man- 
ner in Uniform,” meaning, of course, 
the Marines. We had to tell them that 
it had unfortunately been deemed 
necessay to withdraw the Marines from 
Duesseldorf. 

This letter is to show in some small 
way the deep-felt admiration for the 
Marine guards and to show that they, 
and their wonderful cause of “Toys for 
Tots” have not been forgotten. I, per- 
sonally, lost some of the best friends | 
have ever had but am sure that some 
day we will have a “reunion” some- 
where, someplace. 

Allow me to say that as an ex- 
Guardsman, that I consider your 
Leatherneck Magazine the best forces 
magazine it has ever been my pleasure 
to read, and now that we no longef 
have the honour of members of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, I sadly miss it. 

Alan Roberts, 

Office, 

American Consulate General 
Duesseldorf, Germany 


USS BATAAN 


Dear Sir: 


I am interested to know if the aif- 
{CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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66 HE new Commandant recently 

noted the importance of training 
for night combat. On the possible 
atomic battlefield, concealment from 
enemy observation may be the most 
effective way to avoid his fires. Even 
in small war operations in the most 
likely trouble spots, we can anticipate 
plenty of night work. We may move at 
night in order to achieve surprise—or 
to avoid the hot tropic sun. We may 
find, as in the past, that the enemy 
moves and attacks under cover of dark- 
ness to avoid our aircraft and superior 
fire power. Nighttime will continue to 
be the ally of the guerrilla fighter and 
it may well become the normal operat- 
ing time for the professionals. We must 
constantly explore and practice the 
techniques and tactics of night opera- 
tions. 

“When we bivouac in ‘Indian’ coun- 
try, establish perimeter defenses at 
night—or conduct strong point defenses 
against enemy night attacks—we 
quickly find a need for tactical illu- 
mination. 











| 


“Front line illumination that is re- 
sponsive to the needs of the combat 
units still presents us with many inter- 
esting problems of tactics and tech- 
niques—as well as availability. 

“First, our tactical units must plan 
ahead to be sure that there are reason- 
able amounts of the varied types of 
illuminating ammuunitions available 
from the very first night of an opera- 
tion. Then, of course, there should be 
an understanding of the relative char- 
acteristics, expense and proper uses of 
the different munitions. 

“For example, a _ jittery sentry 
shouldn’t expect to get an expensive 
five-inch naval star shell to light up 
some area where he heard a noise—if 
an illumination grenade or 81l-mm. 
shell will do the job. 

“Large caliber ammunition and arti- 
ficial moonlight by searchlight should 
be reserved for important operations 
and emergencies. Illumination for front 
line security and small unit sectors 
should generally be confined to wea- 
pons in the battalion. 


“Many front line illuminating prob- 
lems can be solved by imaginative use 
of simple weapons and devices. 

“For example, close-in front line illu- 
mination can best be achieved by hav- 
ing the source of light near the ground. 
An incendiary or illuminating grenade, 
rigged as a booby trap, has proved a 
good means of illumination to reveal 
infiltrators. By placing the grenade on 
the ground with a small embankment 
or object between the grenade and the 
defender—‘light defilade’ is provided 
which shields the defender from the 
blinding light. 

“Rig the grenade to a stake and have 
a trip wire attached to pull the pin. 
Then camouflage the grenade and place 
it far enough from the defense position 
so that if it draws fire it will not affect 
the defenders. 

“Another flexible means of illumina- 
tion in the hands of front line com- 
panies is the white star parachute flare, 
fired from the rifle grenade. Every 
combat unit should include a special 
supply of these flares in its prescribed 
load of pyrotechnics to help fill the gap 
created when we lost the 60-mm. 
mortar with its illumination shell. The 
rifle grenade flare is cheap, responsive 
and effective where it is needed. 

“White phosphorus shells and gren- 
ades can also provide some short time 
illumination and blinding smoke. WP 
sheils, fired on a predesignated check 
point, can help guide a night patrol or 
raid. 

“Under some circumstances, fires in 
woods or buildings, ignited gasoline 
cans, or even vehicle lights from de- 
filade positions, can provide sufficient 
illumination to thwart the enemy’s 
night tactics. 

“There are no limits to the possibili- 
ties of night operations and new equip- 
ment such as infra-red and battlefield 
radar—but many of the best techniques 
will still be based upon simple expedi- 
ents and weapons. The imagination and 
the skills of the front line fighter will 
determine the nature of night combat.” 
END 











Swimming instruction and water 
survival procedures were taught 
o members of ship's detachment 


by ASSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 
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Photos by AGySgt E. L. Jarrard 












HE SHIPS won't sail, the 
| helicopters can’t fly, and 
the trucks won’t run, but 
they're all part of a gigantic schooling 
system, designed to train and educate 
personnel in the Armed Forces. 
Immediately following World War II, 
the Commanding General, Troop 
Training Unit, Atlantic, (TTULant) re- 
ceived a letter from the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, General Alexander 
A. Vandegrift, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the Troop Training Unit, 
Training Command, Amphibious 
Forces, Atlantic Fleet. At the time, 
Apri!, 1946, no specific mission was as- 
signed the infant command. However, 


in view of the mission of the Amphibi- 
ous Training Command, Atlantic, and 
the roll of an already existing Troop 
Training Unit within the Amphibious 
Training Command, Pacific, the mis- 
sion of TTULant was soon established. 

“Conduct amphibious training with 
special reference to the landing forces 
aspects, for individuals and troop units 
of the United States Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force, and for 
friendly foreign governments, as as- 
signed, either at the Naval Amphibious 
Base, the home station of the unit as- 
signed, or at any other suitable locality 
which may be designated.” 

Former Commandant of the Marine 





Corps, General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
Jr., USMC, (Retd) served as the first 
Commanding General of the Troop 
Training Unit, from April 1, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. 

Beginning in 1948, by joint agree- 
ment between the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval 


Operations, TTULant availed two 
weeks each year of its services for 
active duty training of volunteer 


Marine Corps Reserve officers and Or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve Units. 
In 1955, TTULant was redesignated 
as Landing Force- Training Unit, 
Atlantic, (LFTU) but remained under 
the operational control of Commander, 
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Student groups trained by the LFTU have 


included military personnel from West Point, Annapolis, 


allied countries, and Army, Navy and Marine Corps units 





8 Black, 





Between classes, each section devotes many man-hours to repairs 
and maintenance of organic equipment, and rewriting lesson plans 


ACpl Oliver P. Wells, with pointer, and ASgt Phillip 


LFTU Reconnaissance 


Section 


instructors, 


gave ship's detachment members a survival briefing 
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Amphibious Training Command. The 
mission was studied, evaluated, thrown 
out, and reassigned as follows: 

“Conduct troop amphibious train- 
ing for regular and reserve per- 
sonnel of the U. S. Armed Forces 
and designated foreign military 
personnel, to include landing force 
training of units up to one divi- 
sion strength in increments of one 
Regimental Landing Team or any 
Battle Group. Conduct, with per- 
sonnel and facilities provided, 
specialist amphibious training 
courses to include embarkation, 
shore party and other phases of 
amphibious operations as sepa- 
rately directed.” 

When originally _ established, 
TTULant was authorized a personnel 
allowance of 21 officers, one warrant 
officer, and 49 enlisted men. From this 
allowance a Table of Organization was 
brought about, providing for a Com- 
manding General, a balanced General 
and Special staff, and commissioned 
and enlisted instructors necessary to 
execute the assigned mission. By 1953, 
the T/O authorized 43 Marine officers, 
106 Marine enlisted men, four Army 
officers and two Army enlisted men. 
This strength is augmented each sum- 
mer, during Reserve training, by about 
14 officers and 220 enlisted men. 

Initially, TTULant accomplished its 
assigned mission of amphibious train- 
ing by utilizing a curriculum of eight 
subjects, consisting of Shore Party, 
Transport Quartermaster, Amphibious 


Communications, Amphibious Intelli- 
gence, Vehicle Waterproofing, Staff 
Planning, Supporting Arms (Naval 


ACpl Charles T. Miller, ASSgt Dean E. Owens, and ASgt George 
Paris, (left to right) rehearsed a lecture by using an APA mockup 





Gunfire and Air Artillery) and Basic 
Troop Amphibious Training courses. 

Through the years between 1946 and 
1958, new concepts, techniques, equip- 
ment and planning, caused revisions in 
training, thus requiring the training 
unit to likewise progress in giant 
strides, until today there are 25 formal 
courses of instruction presented at the 
Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va., or 
at the home station of the requesting 
command. 

In 1947, and continuing through 1953, 
Cadets of the U. S. Military Academy 
and Midshipmen of the U. S. Naval 
Academy participated in extensive joint 
amphibious training. The Cadets and 
Midshipmen were integrated with a 
Marine Battalion Landing Team of the 
Second Marine Division. TTULant 
provided the senior landing force eche- 
lon staff, and provided preliminary in- 
struction for the full-scale assault land- 
ing exercise known as “CAMID.” 

“CAMID” was discontinued in 1954, 
as a joint exercise, but Midshipmen 
continued to participate in the instruc- 
tion, redesignated as “TRAMID,” and 
followed the same routine of instruction 
as “CAMID” previously entailed. 

Training for Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (NROTC) is also con- 
ducted annually. This training program 
is a duplication of “TRAMID,” with 
the LFTU, providing necessary instruc- 
tion. 

Prior to 1952, TTULant had been 
called upon to provide necessary um- 
pires for amphibious exercises con- 
ducted by Amphibious Force, Atlantic, 
and Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic. This 
practice, however, was abolished with 
the establishment of a regular umpire 
unit. 

Annual amphibious training refresher 





courses for various elements of the Sec- 
ond Marine Division are held at the 
Amphibious Training Command, Little 
Creek, in addition to training personnel 
of the Third Infantry Division (Rein), 
USA; three Canadian Army Cadres;: a 
class of Venezuelan Marines; and stu- 
dent Army officer groups from various 
schools in Virginia and Maryland. 
Teams also visit the home station of 
the 65th Infantry Regiment, USA; Sec- 
ond Armored Division, USA; First 
Separate Infantry Battalion, USA, and 
the Third Infantry Division, USA. 
Other Army amphibious training re- 
quirements have been fulfilled at Fort 
Devans, Mass.; Fort Benning, Ga.; 


Camp Hood, Texas; Tyndall Field, 
Fla.; San Juan, Puerto Rico; Fort 
Gulic, Canal Zone; and Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md. 


During the period 1954, through 1958, 
a total of 47,013 men were schooled by 
the LFTU. 

Currently commanding the LFTU is 
Brigadier General Austin R. Brunelli, 
World War II recipient of the Navy 
Cross, Silver Star Medal and Legion of 
Merit with gold star. He assumed 
command on August 4, 1958. 

When new personnel report into 
LFTU, they are usually quick to notice 
that instead of showing their orders to 
a Marine sentry, the man on the gate is 
a Sailor. During the Summer training 
period, however, Marine sentries aug- 
ment the gate guard. 

Quarters for the enlisted personnel 
consist of two separate areas within a 
huge Navy barracks. Sergeants and be- 
low are billeted in cubicles, four men to 
an area, while staff NCOs maintain 
quarters in one large room, sub-divided 
into two-man accommodations. Adjoin- 
ing the living areas are large recreation 
rooms which contain, on the average, 
two Ping-pong tables and five pool 
tables. Soft drink machines also occupy 
space in the recreational areas. Televi- 
sion sets are found in the living area. 

Large wash and laundry rooms pro- 
vide the barracks with ample cleaning 
facilities. In addition to the old stand- 
ard scrub table, each laundry room is 
equipped with automatic washers. 

During lulls in training, all instruc- 
tors devote many hours, both duty and 
off duty, to revising and bringing up to 
date all lesson plans and equipment. 


Housed in the “white elephant” 
building is an amphibious assault 
evaluator which is used to_ show, 


through the means of models, instruc- 
tors and narration, a complete am- 
phibious operation. 

Miniature ships are placed on the 
“sea area” in proper transport forma- 
tions, and while a narrator describes 
the action, instructors, receiving their 
cues from the narrative script, shuffle 
the ships into an assault formation. 
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Complete storming operations then 
take place as the ships unload their 
combat forces, move them to shore 
areas, and capture numerous designated 
objectives. 

Meanwhile, aircraft models travel 
across the ocean and land areas, during 
which time, powder flashes simulate 
gun fire and explosions. All demon- 
strations are concluded with a simu- 
lated nuclear blast. 

Illuminating paint on the models, 
specific beach obstacles, and objectives 
and terrain features add interest to the 
overall operation when special lighting 
is employed. 

Physical participation in landing 
exercises are given the students by 
utilizing the decks and nets of the USS 
BURLESON (APA-67), which has 
been retitled the USS NEVER SAIL. 
Swarming aboard the BURLESON, 
men are given first hand information 
about combat loading procedures, troop 
berthing, ship orientation and _ ship 
rules and laws. 

Located a short distance from the 
BURLESON are some helicopter 
bodies, which lend their interiors for 
instructional purposes. All students are 
allowed to enter the “models”, seat 
themselves, then on the command, 
jump from the chopper and assault a 
a given position. Later, actual heli- 
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When the detachment aboard the USS Intrepid was 
received by the training unit, the group was given 


Capt W. M. Tatum, Jr., Officer in Charge, Recon Section, (second 
from left) supervises all tests of outboard motors and life preservers 


an orientation lecture. Capt Tatum firmly believes 
in giving an overall training picture to each class 














AGySgt J. D. Hatley, aiid TDI Wm. Schroeder, Amphibious Assault 






Evaluator instructors, discuss each demonstration before presentation 


LFTU (cont.) 


copters are engaged in movements of 
troops. 

Models of various vehicles which 
show the trainees proper methods of 
loading and unloading equipment, sup- 
plies and personnel are also used as 
training aids. 

Another training aid, similar to the 
Amphibious Assault Evaluator, is the 
Terrain Board which will soon become 
operative. Lieutenant Colonel J. F. 
Mentzer, Logistics Head, and Major 
L. M. Duffy, Instructor, combined their 
ideas and came up with a plan for the 
construction of the aid. 

“We didn’t follow any specific area 
when drawing up our plan. Just put 
down areas which would best demon- 
strate what we’re trying to show our 
students,” stated LtCol Mentzer. 

The board is not scaled after any 
other model, and does not follow a 
given area on any map. 

Once the plans were drawn, ASgt 
Allen L. Ivey, Logistics Stager, offered 
his time and talents to build the board. 
Working many off duty hours, in addi- 
tion to working between staging prepa- 
rations, he finally reached the point 
where the land and sea areas were fully 
constructed and painted. 

In addition to building, he also has 
done most of the wiring of the board. 

Base recreational facilities include a 
large swimming pool, equipped with 


oie 


diving boards and wading pool for 
toddlers; huge gyms; a new, modern- 
design, theater; hobby shop; and 
several athletic fields. In addition to 
the standard athletic fields, the Seabees 
took it upon themselves to construct 
a field for children. When completed, 
the field was a regulation Babe Ruth 
League ball field, and is used not only 
by base dependents, but by locally 
sponsored BRL ball teams as well. 

Behind the base proper is an exten- 
sive stretch of beach, equipped with 
beach house and a refreshment stand 
which serves as a feature attraction 
during Summer months. Other highly 
utilized facilities include the golf course 
and adjoining driving range. 

Providing probably the greatest 
share of evening entertainment are the 
various enlisted men’s clubs. Sergeants 
and below utilize the ‘Gator Club,” 
while staff NCOs in the pay grades E-5 
and E-6 enjoy the facilities of the ‘56 
Club.” Senior staff NCOs and Navy 
Chiefs, pay graders E-7 through E-9, 
avail themselves of the vast entertain- 
ment programs offered by the “CPO 
Club.” 

Both the ‘56 Club” and the “CPO 
Club” are permanent facilities. The 
“Gator Club” converts from a cafeteria, 
which serves short orders during the 
day, into a club each evening. 

Members of the Reconnaissance 
Training Section are some of the busi- 
est personnel aboard the base. Along 
with teaching water survival to ships 
detachments, and personnel reporting 





for training, they must also maintain 
the equipment used by the section. 
Numerous hours are spent rebuilding 
outboard motors, patching rubber rafts, 
splicing lines and cables, teaching new 
methods of training, and keeping them- 
selves in tip-top shape. 

When troops arrive for training, the 
recon section places demolitions and 
obstacles along the beach area of the 
Pendleton training site, then supervises 
students making initial landings. 

Each recon instructor is qualified in 
parachute jumping, an expert swimmer, 
an authority on first aid, and a master 
of physical training. 

Administration is responsible for 
handling base records and procedures 
for LFTU, in addition to taking charge 
of Marines who are members of ships’ 
detachments when they arrive at the 
base. Many times the section never 
sees the detachment members, but they 
must report them and their training. 
During Summer training, the Reser- 
vists and other student bodies increase 
the total workload. 

Other student training sections are 
responsible for classroom-type instruc- 
tion on phases of loading, unloading 
and berthing of ships, dry net training, 
mock aircraft loading and training, and 
practical experience by actual perform- 
ances. 

Communications section has _ the 
major task of teaching field communi- 
cations procedures and maintenance of 
radio equipment and other communica- 
tions items. During breaks between 
classes, the section spends many hours 
repairing damaged radios and equip- 
ment. 

Adjacent to the mainside area is a 
special site which contains wooden 


structures which serve as barracks and 
mess hall for students. Throughout the 
year, it is necessary to maintain a bil- 





ASgt H. G. Hase, unit armorer, 
checked weapons he had stored 
in his original design "Hot Box" 
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leting area and feeding facilities for 
troops. 

About 25 minutes drive from the 
amphibious base is the town of Nor- 
folk, Virginia’s largest city, which 
offers a vast variety of recreation and 
entertainment for service personnel. In 
the city are located year-round ice 
skating palaces, roller rinks, and USO 
clubs, and an array of theaters, night 
clubs and taverns. 

Undoubtedly many “old-timers” of 
World War II, who had been stationed 
at Norfolk, would be amazed at the 
vast transition taking place along Main 
Street. World War II night spots are 
rapidly falling under the impact of the 
construction company wrecking balls, 
while debris is being moved by giant 
bulldozer blades. Super highways are 
taking shape where the buildings once 
stood. In other portions of the area, 
plans are being formulated for the con- 
struction of a new plaza shopping dis- 
trict to be built on a futuristic design. 

Norfolk is one of the few areas where 
service men, stationed on the East 


Coast, can enjoy an abundance of BGen A. R. Brunelli, CG, (seated) holds regular staff meetings to iron 
training, recreation and liberty. END out any difficulties in training, administration, supply and maintenance 











PFC John Wintermute, ACpl Stephen R. Mikola LFTU, left their barracks for an evening's liberty 
and ACpl Ivan D. Evans, administrative personnel, in Norfolk, Va., about eight miles from the command 
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HING'S changed since we 
enlisted back in '37 Gilhooey!" 

















"You and me both, Daddyo, you and 
me both!" 
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"How are things in recrooting these 
days, Coleslaw?" 





"For Heaven's sakes, Frogmore, what's happened to 
your sense of fair play?” 
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"You th' recrooter what's been gettin’ threatenin" 


letters from San Diego and Parris Island?" 

















You'll NEVER 
HAVE IT SO 





"Hey, Sarge, we got a Pied Piper MOS? 
Here's a cat that says he can whistle 
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us up more new recruits in a day 
than we get ina year!" 
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"It could be worse!" 
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Recruiters range from mine shafts to wheat fields with a 


single thought in mind; to fill their monthly quotas with the 


type of men qualified to become outstanding future Marines 








Students of Recruiters’ School 
checked a map before choosing 
assignments. Over 90%, are sent 
to the districts of their choice 


by J. L. Zorack 


MARINE with a briefcase 

stepped from a staff car, 

walked through a wheat- 
field, and stopped beside a young man 
atop a harvester. 

It would appear a bit incongruous 
at first to see a Marine tramping about 
in the middle of a field . . . far from 
the parade field or landing beach, but 
the Marine recruiter has the reputation 
for popping up in the strangest places 
in quest of a recruit. 

The Marine with the briefcase is 
representative of more than eleven hun- 
dred recruiters who have exchanged the 
rifle for a briefcase, the parade ground 
for Main Street, U.S.A. 

The never-ending search for new 
Marines is a tremendous job. Spread 
between Times Square station in New 
York and the Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles station, are 1160 Marine Corps 
recruiters. These recruiters man 426 
substations throughout the United 
States. Add to this figure 42 main sta- 
tions and seven District Headquarters, 
and you have some idea of the scope 
of the recruiting activity. 

Recruiting duty is one of the most 
important and responsible jobs _per- 
formed by a Marine. Although it is 
a large-scale “Operation,” no detailed 
operation plan is provided the recruiter. 
No recruiting-Lex Op Order or exacting 
training syllabus is executed. 

Due to the fact that recruiting duty, 
to many Marines, represents an un- 


known quantity, the recruiting serv- 
ice is constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of recruiting new _ recruiters. 
Coupled with this fear of the un- 
known are other questions and doubts 
surrounding a recruiting billet. 

Some of the trouble stems from the 
fact that many forget the critical as- 
pect of the recruiting function. Unless 
individuals are working on recruiting 
duty or at the recruit depots, they tend 
to take it for granted that new re- 
cruits will be channeled into the sys- 
tem. 

Statistical reports are of little in- 
terest to many, but to others they read 
like a medical report. The number of 
enlistments, chargeable and _non- 
chargeable, reenlistments, separation, 
etc., are monitored as closely as the 
blood pressure, temperature and pulse 
of any patient. 

The patient in this case is the Ma- 
rine Corps. And the lifeline of the 
Marine Corps is the steady injection of 
new blood highly qualified new 
recruits. This steady injection is needed 
to keep our divisions and wings healthy 
and vigorous. 

The man with the rifle is the man 
of the hour in the Marine Corps. But 
behind this man is another man of 
the hour—the Marine recruiter. A rifle 
without a recruit behind it is com- 
pletely useless. 

Let’s take a look at the recruiting 
picture for fiscal year 1959. This will 
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DUTY — is it for you? 
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IstSgt Earnest Thomas was admitted into the Kiowa-Delaware 5 
Nation in Oklahoma. Chief Robert Poolaw (L) is also a Marine 


RECRUITING DUTY (cont.) 


give some idea as to what it takes to 
maintain a healthy Marine Corps. 

In fiscal year 1959, a total of 39,606 
Marines were enlisted. This represents 
a year’s work by 1160 recruiters. This 
breaks down to an average of about 
34 enlistments per year per man. 

Although the primary emphasis lies 
in the procurement of these recruits, 
the Marine Corps has an equally im- 
portant internal recruiting job—to pro- 
cure highly qualified veteran Marines 
for recruiting duty. So, recruiting be- 
comes an internal problem as well as 
an external one. 

The internal recruiting problem is as 
continuing a problem as the need for 
qualified recruits. The demand for re- 
cruiters is necessitated by the constant 
turnover of recruiting personnel. Re- 
cruiting is not considered a primary 
occupational _ speciality. Personnel 
trained in other occupational fields 
usually remain in their occupational 
field until retirement. This is not true 
of the recruiter who serves a_ tour, 


maybe two, and must be replaced. 
The average recruiter spends three 
years on a recruiting tour with the pos- 
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AMSgt Warren Meeker inspected one of nine billboards which had 
been donated to the Marine Corps. This one is in San Diego, Calif. 





sibility of a one-year extension. In the 
cases of outstanding recruiters, two 
tours are authorized, but not consecu- 
tively. Consecutive tours would take 
a Marine away from his occupational 
specialty and the Marine Corps for too 
long a period. This would be detrimen- 
tal to the Marine Corps and to the 
individual. 

This constant turnover necessitates a 
constant internal procurement job. Part 
of this job is performed by a Head- 
quarters “recruiting team” which visits 


major commands annually, _ inter- 
viewing prospective recruiters. 
During September-October, 1959, 


this Headquarters team visited Camp 
Pendleton, 29 Palms, El Toro, Camp 
Lejeune, Cherry Point and Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego. Ap- 
proximately 366 noncommissioned offi- 
cers were individually interviewed. 
Interviews conducted with these Ma- 
rines brought to light some interesting 
recurring questions and problems such 
as: 
“T have heard that recruiting duty 
is an extremely expensive type of duty.” 
“Can I get the duty station I want?” 
“Is it a fact that quotas are high 
and difficult to obtain?” 
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“T have never had any sales experi- 
ence. Do you think I could be a good 
recruiter?” 

“I have heard that a couple of bad 
months with resulting low fitness re- 
ports can ruin your career.” 


Many former recruiters inquiring 
about second tours were also interview- 
ed. Many of these asked, ‘‘Well, what 
are you stressing this year, quantity or 
quality?” 

Many of the questions and problems 
asked have their root in stories passed 
on by some of these same former re- 
cruiters; other questions arise as a re- 
sult of the unknown and ignorance of 
the overall picture. Let’s take a look 
at the overall picture. 


Will I Get The Duty Station 
I Want? 

First Sergeant (E-8) John F. Burnett, 
Station Sergeant Major, Recruiting 
Station, Salt Lake City, was top man 
in the 92d class at Recruiter’s School 

. and picked his duty station. 

This is a unique situation when a 
Marine can look over 468 independent 
duty stations and write his own ticket, 
but the top man in every class at Re- 
cruiter’s School does just that. 
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Other requests for duty stations are 
approved, depending on the billet re- 
quirements in the various districts. 

More than 50% of the recruiters re- 
questing a specific state are successful. 
More than 90% requesting Districts 
(ist, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 12th) are 
also successful. 

As indicated, only a certain number 
of billets are open at any one time, 
thus it is impossible to assign every 
recruiter to the station requested. If 
you are from Laguna Beach, Calif., and 
the only opening in the 12th District is 
in Helena, Mont., you are not likely 
to be spending your off-duty hours 
skin-diving or water skiing. 

You do, as a potential recruiter, have 
the greatest opportunity for the widest 
variety of duty stations. There are 468 
different independent duty stations 
manned by Marine recruiters. 

From these 468 stations, recruiters 
range far and wide, patrolling almost 
every populated area of the United 
States, including Hawaii. 

It is altogether possible that you 
might find yourself walking the board- 
walk in Atlantic City, driving through 
the Yellowstone National Park, talking 
to a prospect on the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon, or riding with a 
mounted color guard in Denver, Colo. 

You have heard the saying “Join the 
Marines, and see the world.” This aptly 
fits recruiting duty. As a recruiter, you 
will find yourself covering a lot of 
ground. 

I do not mean to leave you with the 
impression that recruiting duty is a 
scenic travelogue, where you spend 
hours looking at the Grand Canyon 





AMSgt John R. Sanders, of the Rapid City, S. D., sub-station, stood 
with two applicants beneath Mt. Rushmore's "Shrine of Democracy" 


sunset, or fishing on the banks of the 
Great Yellowstone Lake. I only point 
out that the duty stations are varied. 
It is possible that you might be sta- 
tioned in Times Square, in the vicinity 
of Hollywood and Vine or Deadwood, 
Ss: D. 

There’s big city recruiting, small 
town recruiting, coastal recruiting, 
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AMSgt Allen D. Frith, NCOIC of RSS Pueblo, Colo., interviewed a 
young prospect beneath the Royal Gorge Bridge and Incline Railway 


mountain recruiting and recruiting in 
the wheatfields of the midwest. 

If you’re from a small town or a big 
city, from the mountain country or the 
rolling plains, you stand a good chance 
of getting back to familiar terrain if 
you so desire. , 

Can you get the duty station you 
want? Well, it can be said that the 
odds are excellent, although it is possible 
that the Laguna Beach hopeful will end 
up walking down a mineshaft in Mon- 
tana. 


I Have Never Had Any Sales 
Experience. 

No, it isn’t necessary that you have 
any sales experience. Oftentimes it is 
better that you don’t. The Marine 
Corps operates its own school on sales 
techniques. If you were a high pressure 
vacuum cleaner salesman, your vacu- 
um cleaner technique would probably 
get you few recruits. 

Marine recruiters are not typical 
high-pressure, fast-talking, big-dealing, 
hard-sell salesmen. They are noted for 
their straight-forwardness, their enthu- 
siasm, motivation and honesty. There 
is an old saying that one can always 
“get the straight dope’ from Marine 
recruiters. 

In Recruiter’s School you will be- 
come familiar with the sales tools 
needed. You will practice the principles 
of public speaking; you will learn in- 
terview techniques and then learn the 
administration necessary to a recruiting 
operation. You will have guidance and 
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A mine shaft became a temporary office when AMSgt Warren Allen 


talked with a possible enlistee. Allen is with the Denver, Colo., station 
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counsel on the latest advertising tech- 
niques by J. Walter Thompson, the 
world’s largest advertising agency. You 
will become familiar with all the ad- 
vertising tools the Marine Corps makes 
available. 

When you finish your six weeks of 
Recruiter’s School you will have a good 
grasp of the fundamentals to be em- 
ployed. Through field experience you 
should become a good recruiter. Only 
time will completely answer the ques- 
tion. 

During the first four months of 1960, 
Recruiter’s School will have openings 
for 180 qualified Marines. This is the 
basic requirement necessary to keep our 
recruiting force up to strength. 


Is Recruiting Duty Expensive? 

What about the expenses of a re- 
cruiter? Is it generally true that inde- 
pendent duty is too great a financial 
burden? 

It is difficult to come up with a 
definite answer and state that expenses 
are either generally high or low. It is 
only possible to come up with an ‘on 
the fence” answer and say, “It all de- 
menads. ...” 

It all depends on the area and the 
ability of the individual to manage his 
finances. There is no doubt that the 
living costs are often exhorbitant in 
boom areas; it is also true that other 
areas offer low cost housing, lower 
grocery bills, etc. 

Some _ recruiting stations do _ not 
have commissary and exchange facili- 
ties available. Others are close enough 
to Army, Navy and Air Force bases to 
take advantage of base facilities. In the 
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former case, living expenses are bound 
to be above the norm. 

Recruiters do receive a cost of living 
allowance in the amount of $77.10 per 
month. They do not get commuted ra- 
tions so the total increase is $44.10 per 
month. This $44.10 in some cases is 
not enough to offset the cost of living 
increase due to loss of base facilities, 
high-cost housing,-.etc. Here is where 






Working in his Alexandria, Virginia, sub-station, AGySgt Wesley L. 


the factor of individual management 
comes to bear. 

Contrary to some rumors, recruiters 
do not travel on an “expense account.” 
The standard $12.00 per diem is the 
only expense account of the Marine re- 
cruiter. The recruiter who attempts to 
emulate the professional salesman by 
“picking up the tab” and entertaining 
prospects will soon find the bill col- 
lector at his door. 

A recent survey has shown that from 
January, 1958, to July, 1959, only six 
recruiters were released from recruiting 
duty due to financial difficulties. This 
figure reveals more than 99% of the 
recruiters during that period managed 
their personal affairs well. 

It is believed that the individual who 
mismanages his finances aboard a post 
or station will also be guilty of the 
same mismanagement when on inde- 
pendent duty. Thus, the requirement to 
delve into the financial status of pros- 
pective recruiters, eliminating those in- 
dividuals who have a record of in- 
debtedness during the current enlist- 
ment or during the last two years, 
whichever is the longer period. 


Quotas and Fitness Reports 


The word ‘‘quota’”’ comes to us from 
a Latin word meaning how many. AIl- 
though today in common usage it 
means a proportional part or share, the 
ancient Latin translation is probably 
closer to the recruiter’s definition of 


Fox explained Marine Corps programming to a group of applicants 
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quota—““How many men do I have to 
sign up this month?” 

Each month recruiters are assigned 
a proportionate share of a main sta- 
tion’s quota in answer to their “how 
many?” Each month there’s a new 
quota, a new hill to climb. The recruit- 
ing game is a never-ending process. 
Like training, it must be worked at 
month after month, year after year. 
But quotas are not impossible to 
attain. 


Current results for Fiscal Year 1960, 


show the recruiting force producing ap- 
proximately 95% of quota with the top 
recruiting months yet to come. Based 
on prior productivity it can be assumed 
that Fiscal Year 1960 results will reach 
100%. In Fiscal Year 1959, recruiters 
had a quota of 39,606 and recruited 
40,496. In 1958, 30,600 was the quota 
and 31,026 men were recruited. 
Impossible to make quota? Well, 
look at the results. The recruiter is 
often asked to fill what sometimes ap- 
pears to be an impossible quota, but 
just as in other phases of Marine Corps 
operations, the objective is attained. 
Teamwork again is the cornerstone of 
successful recruiting operations. Many 
times the call has gone out—‘“Jones 
says that he will probably fall a few 
men short this month. Can you pick 
up the slack?” Someone usually does. 
There will be good and bad months but 
they usually average out across the 
country with productive stations com- 
ing through with a little extra for sta- 





tions currently having a rough month. 


Fitness Reports & Promotions 


And the question is often heard, “If 
I have an unproductive period, will it 
jeapordize my chances for promotion?” 

No, a few low productive periods will 
not be the basis of an unsatisfactory 
fitness report . . . as long as a recruiter 
has demonstrated that he has worked 
industriously to achieve his goal. 

It often happens that a good recruiter 
will take over an unproductive area 
working with great diligence, but with 
few recruits initially. It often takes 
several months to realize a profit. Dur- 
ing that interim period, item 16a 
(Regular duties) on the fitness report 
will be the only item to reflect pro- 
ductivity, but 16a is not marked only 
on a basis of productivity. Other as- 
pects of the recruiter’s regular duties 
will also have a bearing. If the recruiter 
has made an honest effort, other por- 
tions of the fitness report will reflect 
that effort. 

Low productivity will usually not be 
reflected in low-marking in items 18 
and 19. Marine Corps Order 1916.1A 
(Noncommissioned Officer Fitness Re- 
ports) paragraph 4.(c) states: ‘The 
markings in 18 and 19 must reflect the 
reporting senior’s considered evaluation 
of the noncommissioned officer in the 
areas specifically described in those 
items and will not be restricted to re- 
flect only his or her performance of 
duty as a recruiter.” 


AMSgt W. Ross, (L) Tulsa, Okla., recruiter, spent off-hours 
training boys how to water ski with the aid of V. McCoy (R) 





a An errant marcher was "'scolded" by AGySgt Walter Adams, 
' who taught the Golden, Colo., high school all-girls' drill team 


The Marine Corps Order referred to 
was specially written to provide sup- 
plemental instructions for use in pre- 
paring fitness reports on noncommis- 
sioned officers serving in Bravo (re- 
cruiting) billéts on recruiting duty. 
This order was designed to protect the 
Marine recruiter in view of some of 
the unusual aspects of recruiting. De- 
tailed reports are desired in Section D 
in order that promotion selection 
boards may better evaluate a recruiter’s 
fitness reports. 

An analysis of promotion statistics 
shows that recruiters eligible for pro- 
motion during Fiscal Year 1959 fared 
well. In December, 1959, 50 recruiters 
were promoted to gunnery sergeant, 
E-7, while 40 were picked for staff 
sergeant, E-6. On a percentage basis, 
recruiters fared better with promotion 
boards than their contemporaries per- 
forming FMF duties. 

Promotion boards in the past have 
been directed to consider recruiting 
duty on a par with FMF and any 
other duty. A guideline for a recent 
promotion board stated that: “In de- 
termining which of the acting staff 
sergeants and sergeants are best quali- 
fied for promotion . . . successful per- 
formance as a recruiter on indepen- 
dent, or semi-independent duty is pri- 
ma facie evidence of the requisite 
leadership for promotion.” 

This also answers the statement 
made, “that recruiters are penalized by 
promotion (continued on page 80) 
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ORPS ALBUM 


The first Marine graduating class located at the Naval Air Technical 
Training Center, Memphis, posed in front of an SNJ in March, 1943 











Submitted by Mr. Alfred Vosburg 
The Aerological and Photographic Section, Scouting Squadron One, 
was on Guam in 1921. Centered was Lt James Strother, now retired 


Submitted by AGySagt H. R. Horsman 
Company ''G"', 2d Bn., First Marines, paraded in Melbourne shortly 
after returning from Guadalcanal and the battle of the Tenaru River 


ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print as 
a regular feature. Leatherneck will pay 
$15.00 for old photos of this type accepted 
for publication. Please include date, out- 
t, or any other available identification. 
Picture post cards and boot camp platoon 
graduation photos cannot be accepted. 
Mail your Old Corps photos to CORPS 
ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck Maga- 
zine, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. All 
photos will be returned. 





From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


AMSgt J. C. Latham 

Marine Corps Recruiting Sub-station 
Post Office Building 

St. Cloud, Minn. 


Mr. Alfred Vosburg 
916 Hyde Park Ave. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


AGySgt H. R. Horsman 
HqCo, HaqBn, Second Division 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


MSgt W. G. Huntley (Ret'd) 
1200 44th Place, SE 
Washington 19, D. C 


MSgt G. A. Newhouse (Ret'd) 
308 South Harrison St. 
Frankfort, Ind. 




















Submitted by MSgt W. G. Huntley (Ret’d) 


Sgt W. Huntley, now retired, sat at the wheel of parade. The Marines and Marinettes were from 
the display used in the 1919 Philadelphia industrial the Marines’ Quartermaster Depot in Philadelphia 


Submitted by MSgt G. A. Newhaaee (Ret'’d) 
This was the Sergeant's Mess, Embassy Guard, The entire group was taken as prisoners of war 
in Japanese-occupied Peiping, China, during 1941. by Japanese soldiers on the day of Pearl Harbor 











by Robert C. Hayes 


Photos by the author 


TURN TO THE 


TOLAGS = 


To the old-salt Marines who fought in the Pacific during 


World War Il, these names recall blood, sweat and tears 


War II catapulted thou- 
sands of U. S. Marines onto 
strange-sounding South Pacific islands. 
Unfamiliar places like Tulagi, Gavutu, 
Tanambogo, the Russells, Munda and 
Bougainville were wrested from the 
enemy and took their places alongside 
Guadalcanal and Henderson Field in 
Marine Corps legend. 

Marines also became familiar with 
a unique group of mysterious men 
known as Coastwatchers, who per- 
formed valorous and vital intelligence 
services. 

To the “old salts” who were there, 
the island names recall blood, sweat 
and often tears. 

To Korean 
stand alongside 
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| IGHTEEN years ago, World 





veterans, the actions 
Pusan, Inchon and 


Chosin Reservoir for victory against 
heavy odds. 

To the present-day generation of 
Marines, the events’ reflect epoch 
achievements from which stem _ the 
traditions that make the Corps famous. 

What has happened to these islands 
in the years since the war? What 
changes have occurred? What has be- 
come of the Coastwatchers, whose hare- 
and-hounds existence was so important 
to the Marines’ cause? 

Come along. Tulagi is our first stop. 

Marines stormed Tulagi and nearby 
Gavutu and Tanambogo islands at the 
same time other Marines were invading 
Guadalcanal, 24 miles away on that 
now-famous morning of 7 August 1942. 
Tulagi and its satellites were more 
heavily defended, but the Guadalcanal 


fighting became more intense as time 
passed, lasted longer, and captured the 
major headlines. 

Marine raider, parachute and infan- 
try battalions raised the American flag 
over Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo 
within three days. It took six months 
and more than 18,000 Marines to se- 
cure Guadalcanal. 

Tulagi, almost bombed out of exist- 
ence during the war, today has re- 
linquished its once-proud position as 
capital of the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate (BSIP) to the new town 
of Honiara on Guadalcanal. The sole 
government function remaining on 
Tulagi is the ship-repair section of the 
BSIP marine department, which occu- 
pies converted Quonset storage ware- 
houses along the waterfront and a 
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white, frame office building, one of the 
few governmental structures to survive 
Japanese and U. S. bombings. Here 
British shipwrights and native laborers 
repair and overhaul the scores of work 
boats and launches that serve the 
numerous government stations scat- 
tered throughout the British Solomons. 

Tulagi’s other business enterprises 
are a Chinese store that sells groceries 
and household supplies to native and 
government families, and a privately- 
owned boat slip at what will be re- 
membered as the old Carpenter’s 
Wharf, where Tom Elkington, a pre- 
war Tulagi settler, repairs copra cargo 
vessels for the R. C. Symes plantations. 

The sign above a doorway that says 
“Marine Club” leads to a recreation 
hall for native shipbuilders, not a relic 
of U. S. Marine occupation. 

One of Tulagi’s prominent wartime 
landmarks has been moved to the new 
government town of Honiara. This is 
the Catholic bishop’s mansion, once 
occupied as a Japanese CP and later 


cal legend has it that their bodies are 
still entombed within these tunnels— 
victims of bulldozers that forever 
sealed them off. 

There is one mystery of Marine occu- 
pation on Tulagi that remains un- 
solved. What Marine sculptured the 
well-proportioned sandstone figure of 
a recumbent woman that is found on a 
ridge looking across Iron Bottom Bay 
toward Guadalcanal? 

Now covered with grass and debris, 
the female outline shows remarkable 
sculpting ability. She obviously is not 
an amateur’s work. That she was ac- 
complished by a Marine is evidenced by 
the “USMC 1942” carved above her 
head. The mystery is heightened by 
the fact that the figure lies within a 
few feet of a dug-in position that ap- 
pears to have been an observation post 
or possibly coastal gun emplacement. 

Was the “model” his wife, or a fig- 
ment of imagination? Was he home- 
sick? Or bored with gazing across the 
sea for an enemy that never came? 


ISLANDS 


How did he find time to chisel it from 
the sandstone block? 

The sculptor may wish to remain 
anonymous, but if he reads this, he 
should take heart that his mysterious 
handiwork is a_ conversation-piece 
among present-day Tulagi residents. 

Gavutu and Tanambogo have re- 
verted to nature. Swaying palms, 
however, have been unable to blot out 
the coral caves from which Japanese 
defenders threw withering fire at our 
assault troops. Supplies for the copra 
plantations again are being unloaded 
across the four-foot-high concrete pier 
where Marines, fighting their way 
ashore, sustained such heavy casualties, 
exposed to fire from both islands. 

One of the major improvements in 
the Solomons since the war has been 
the establishment of scheduled air serv- 
ice linking the once-remote islands 
with New Guinea and Australia. Qan- 
tas Empire Airways’ weekly DC 3 pas- 
senger plane from Guadalcanal stops 
at Yandina in the Russell islands, 
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as Marine headquarters when the 
fortunes of war shifted. Restored to 
the bishop at the war’s end, it sits now 
atop a Guadalcanal knoll overlooking 
Point Cruz and the Matanikau river at 
the spot where the Spanish explorer, 
Alvaro de Mendana, raised the Spanish 
flag over the Solomons nearly 400 
years ago. 

It is the headquarters of Bishop D. 
Stuyvenberg who, as Father Stuyven- 
berg on Malaita, rescued from the sea 
Marine flyer, Capt. Joe Foss who later 
became governor of South Dakota. 

One Tulagi terrain feature that time 
and dive-bombing have been unable to 
erase is the “‘slit,” a 10-foot wide cut 
through the 50-foot coral ridge that 
splits the tiny island. It was in this 
cave-lined ravine that stubborn enemy 
troops made their last-ditch stand. Lo- 


Landing craft used by the Third 
Regiment, Third Division, lies i 


wrecked and rusted at Torokina 
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The Catholic bishop's mission, which 


was a familiar landmark on Tulagi, has 
been moved to a location on the ‘Canal 
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| Enemy soldiers were reputedly trapped 
in caves at the base of this coral slit 



















Bougainville natives awaited a boat's 
arrival at the Torokina mission dock 


These ''men from Mars" 


RETURN (cont.) 


Munda on New Georgia and Buka at 
northern Bougainville, on its way to 
Rabaul and New Guinea. No less 
amazing is the fact that original World 
War II airfields are being utilized. 

Lever Brothers coconut plantations 
again occupy practically all of the pic- 
turesque Russell islands, but here and 
there among the graceful palms are 
open spaces denoting the one-time 
campsites of the Marine raiders who 
landed there on 21 February 1943 in 
one of the first amphibious offensives 
beyond Guadalcanal and Tulagi. Other 
camps were built later to provide rest, 
recreation and reorganization areas for 
battle-wearied troops. 

Munda airport’s battle wounds still 
harass it. Even though it has been 
semi-rebuilt, gaping bomb craters open 
up in the runway at annoying inter- 
vals. Maintenance crews pull out rot- 
ted coconut logs and collapsed gasoline 
drums with which the wartime surface 
was hastily patched under pressure of 
air raids. Capture of Munda was dic- 
tated not only to deny its use to the 
enemy, but so Allied planes could at- 
tack his bastions on Bougainville from 





closer range and the Navy’s destroyers 
could have unrestricted run of ‘The 
Slot” between New Georgia and Gua- 
dalcanal. 

Munda today is a Methodist mission 
center, surrounded by native villages. 
The mission maintains a hospital and 
several schools. Rendova island to the 
east, another Marine war base where 
the Navy introduced the first of a new 
series of landing craft known as LSTs, 





are members of native aerodrome crash 
crew who met weekly Qantas Empire Airways DC-3 at Munda 










































is district headquarters . for the 
Seventh Day Adventist mission. 

Natives in these western Solomon is- 
lands are dark-skinned and often have 
more delicate features than other Solo- 
mon islanders. Their origin is not cer- 
tain, but there is a theory that they 
came originally from southeast Asia by 
way of Java and perhaps the Celebes. 
They are expert fishermen and boats- 
men, and are used to crossing long dis- 
tances of open seas in their large 
canoes. 

From Munda, the Qantas pilot will 
fly a little off course, if you ask him, 
so you can look down on Vella Lavella 
where the 2d Parachute Battalion un- 
der LtCol V. H. Krulak was based, 
and the airstrip from which Marine 
planes flew sortie after sortie against 
the enemy’s great naval and military 
base at Rabaul. Until two years ago, 
the Vella Lavella airfield was a regu- 
lar Qantas stop, but was discontinued 
when the Munda field became opera- 
tional. It was here that Maj Gregory 
“Pappy” Boyington’s “Black Sheep” 
squadron was based, a facsimile of 
which will appear in the forthcoming 
motion picture version of his best- 
selling autobiography, “Baa Baa Black 
Sheep”. 

Vella Lavella was the epicentre of 
the huge Solomon Islands earthquake 





last summer that occurred at the same 
time as the mountain-moving West 
Yellowstone quake in the United 
States. Volcanologists estimated it at 
100 kilometers beneath Vella Lavella. 
Coastal villages were badly shaken and 
a number of native houses fell down. 
The shock was felt throughout the 
Solomons. 

Between Munda and Vella Lavella 
you can see tiny Gizo Island where 
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US. Sen. John F. Kennedy, now a 
presidential hopeful but then a young 
Navy PT boater, was rescued from the 
sea. Gizo has become western district 
headquarters of BSIP. 

Present-day inhabitants of Choiseul, 
Kolombangara, Treasury and _ other 
Shortland Islands, which throbbed with 
military, naval and air activity in their 
heyday, are mostly native villagers and 
occasional missionaries or European 
copra planters. These islands still have 
their hereditary turtle fishers, who are 
recognized as experts at their craft; 
their secret reefs for gold-lip pearl; 
and their wide waters where whales, 
giant rays and swordfish go their way 
untroubled. They also are renowned 
for their crescent-shaped white beaches 
where orchids grow on every tree. 

The natives of these western islands 
are only a couple of generations re- 
moved from head-hunting, in which 
life was often short but seldom dull. 
Head-hunting as practiced by their 
forefathers became a finely balanced 
art, guided by rigid tribal procedures. 
Patrol officers from Gizo make periodic 
rounds among the villages today, but 
Since the war the islands have re- 
treated into tropical anonymity and 
peacefulness. 

Since the pilot knows you are in- 
terested in Marine battlefields, he will 
fly up the west coast of Bougainville 


The one-room mission schoolhouse sits in the middle of what 
used to be the teeming Torokina fighter airstrip on Bougainville 


to afford a bird’s-eye preview of Em- 
press Augusta Bay and Cape Toro- 
kina. The clouds are settled over 
10,206-foot Mt. Balbi and _ volcanic 
Mt. Bagano, but the coastline is clear 
and the beach sweeps in broad cres- 
cents around Cape Torokina and its 
two tiny islands where the Third 
Marine Division (reinforced) stormed 
ashore on 1 November 1943 in one of 


» the major amphibious engagements of 


the South Pacific war. 

The Marines’ mission at Bougain- 
ville was similar to that at Guadal- 
canal. By-passing enemy strong points 
at either end of the 127-mile island, 
they landed mid-way up the coast, 
establishing a perimeter, scratching out 
airfields, holding the area against 
counter-attack, and employing the new 
airstrips to pound the enemy at Ra- 
baul. Where it took six months to se- 
cure Guadalcanal’s Henderson Field, it 
took only one month to secure Empress 
Augusta Bay. But 27,000 assault troops 
were used to do it. 

The once-tumultuous battlefield is 
occupied these days by a mission-ad- 
ministered Hansenide Hospital near 
Piva Yoke where 50 native leper 
patients are being treated. The Piva 
airfield has been planted to coconuts, 
and only the newer green foliage dis- 
tinguishes it from the surrounding 
palm groves. A one-room mission 


This engine, now scrapped, was slated to 
be part of a Nip railroad on Bougainville 


school for native children sits in the 
middle of what used to be the teeming 
Torokina fighter strip. Qantas used 
this coastal field’ for several years after 
the war, but eventually abandoned it 
when new airfields were built along the 
more-populated Kieta side of the 
island. 

Torokina’s only link with the “out- 
side” is an occasional mission launch 
that brings supplies and mail from 
Buka, eight hours away—something 
far less impressive than ‘“31-Knot” 
Arleigh Burke’s ‘Little Beavers” of 
Desron 23 which supported the Ma- 
rines’ invasion. 

The waters, beaches and jungle sur- 
rounding Torokina are strewn with 
abandoned landing craft, wrecked bar- 
ges, empty shell cases and rusted gaso- 
line drums—mute evidence of intense 
battle, but all of it too far disinte- 
grated to interest even salvage opera- 
tors. 

The sign which grateful Marines 
erected extolling their comradeship for 
Navy Seabees has long since dis- 
appeared. 

Many Bougainville Marines will re- 
member Father Albert Lebel, S.M., 
who went ashore with MajGen Roy 
S. Geiger’s First Marine Amphibious 
Corps and remained until the Marines’ 
withdrawal. This was no strange coun- 
try to the mild-mannered padre from 
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RETURN (cont.) 


Brunswick, Me., who said Mass, heard 
confessions and treated the men like 
sons. He already had been 12 years 
on Guadalcanal and Bougainville, and 
only the previous New Year’s Eve had, 
under the enemy’s eyes, been instru- 
mental in evacuating by submarine 17 
women from Bougainville. 

Father Lebel today is the parish 
priest at Buka Passage, occupying a 
bomb-pocked mission site which pre- 
viously served as Japanese headquar- 
ters for northern Bougainville. He 
chugs around among his 1500-1800 na- 
tive parishioners in a 1943 Marine 
jeep and re-reads with appreciative 
interest the Marine Corps’ history of 
the Solomon Islands campaign he knew 
so well. 

When the Japanese occupied Bou- 
gainville, a destroyer captain ordered 
Father Lebel brought aboard his ship. 
As the destroyer suddenly started out 
to sea, Father Lebel demanded an 
audience with the skipper. In five 
minutes of fast talking, he convinced 
the Japanese captain to turn back and 
put him safely ashore. He is probably 
one of a select few who escaped con- 
finement in an enemy prison camp by 
the powers of persuasion. 

Little more than a stone’s throw from 
Father Lebel’s mission is the recon- 
structed Buka airport which a few 
years ago was one of Marine pilots’ 
most profitable targets. It is now 
another Qantas terminal. Across swift- 
flowing Buka Passage, on the flat 


northern tip of Bougainville, lies what 
formerly was the Japanese’ Bonis field, 
now integrated into the surrounding 
copra plantation. 


The tiny island of 
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Hupe-upi-hupi grass hats, like these, are worn by 
Bougainville natives from childhood until marriage 


Sohano, fronting on Buka Passage, 
has grown into a district headquarters 
for Australia’s territorial government 
of Papua-New Guinea, which also em- 
braces Bougainville. 

At one point in the occupation, 
Japanese tried to build a narrow- 
gauge railroad on Bougainville to haul 
supplies between their several bases. 
But Allied bombers never let the mini- 
ature locomotives get more than a 
quarter of a mile inland. Today, ci- 
vilian Japanese salvage crews are re- 
moving seven of these engines to the 
homeland for scrap, along with other 
military and naval “hardware” that 
was abandoned when the enemy beat 
a fast retreat before the onward-forging 
Allies. 

At Buin, on the southern end of 
Bougainville, across the strait from 
Choiseul and the Shortland Islands, 
other Japanese salvagers are razing 
many of the planes, ships and barges 
they lost to Allied bombing and naval 
gunfire. It is ironical that they are 
taking them home the hard way, to be 
beat into proverbial plowshares. 

Near Buin, the former Japanese air- 
field known as Kara has been rebuilt 
by the territorial government as still 
another Qantas air stop. The erstwhile 
enemy’s big Kahili Field on the coast 
has reverted to coconuts. 

It was near Kara and Kahili that 
U. S. pilots shot down Japan’s famed 
Admiral Yamamoto. In one of the 
fortunate breaks of war, American 
communicators had broken the Japa- 
nese secret code. So when they learned 
that Admiral Yamamoto was making 
a special flight to Buin to jack up his 
forces, a fleet of American planes from 
the Solomons intercepted his convoy 
and shot him out of the air. 


Marines who fought in the Solo- 
mons owe much to that valiant and 
secret group of men known as Coast- 
watchers. They were mainly local Aus- 
tralian and English planters and gov- 
ernment officials who “hit for the hills” 
when enemy forces overran their is- 
lands. They gained information of 
enemy movements and relayed it by 


radio to Allied commanders. They 
counted Japanese planes and_ ships 
passing their concealed observation 


posts and told when to expect attacks. 
They rescued uncounted numbers of 
downed airmen who were returned to 
fight again. 

Their code name was Ferdinand. 
Like Ferdinand the Bull, it was not 
their duty to fight, but to sit quietly 
and unobtrusively while they gathered 
information. Of course, they some- 
times had to fight for their lives. 

Two Coastwatchers best known to 
Marines were Paul E. Mason and 
Jack Read—Mason reporting from 
Malabite ridge near Buin overlooking 
Choiseul and Bougainville Strait, and 
Read from Buka Passage at northern 
Bougainville. Everything a frantic 
enemy sent down from his strongholds 
at Rabaul and Kavieng, or from the 
Buka airfields, passed within view of 
one of these Coastwatchers. 

Of these two men, the late Admiral 
William “Bull” Halsey said: ‘The 
intelligence signalled from Bougain- 
ville by Read and Mason saved Gua- 
dalcanal, and Guadalcanal saved the 
South Pacific.” 

Mild-looking, bespectacled Paul Ma- 
son lives again at Inus plantation, near 
Numa Numa on Bougainville’s east 
coast. He had managed it for many 
years before the war. Now rounding 
out 44 years in the Solomons, Mason 





Natives examined Japanese field piece which was 
uncovered by salvage crews in Bougainville jungle 
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was awarded both the U. S. and British 
Distinguished Service Crosses for his 
coastwatching services. 

Jack Read, a more ebullient type, 
who has been in New Guinea terri- 
torial service since before the war, is 
a native lands commissioner at Rabaul, 
New Britain. A grateful United States 
also presented him with the D.S.C. 

Two other Coastwatchers, Dick Hor- 
ton and Henry Josselyn, went ashore 
with the Marine assault waves on Tu- 
lagi where their knowledge of the is- 
land gave invaluable assistance to the 
landing force commander. Horton, now 
living in Sussex, England, earned the 
U. S. Silver Star and Britain’s George 
Medal. Josselyn, also retired in Eng- 
land, wears the Silver Star and British 
D.S.C. for his services. 

As he sits on his plantation veranda 
looking eastward over the vast South 
Pacific ocean, what does Paul Mason 
think was his most dangerous assign- 
ment or escapade as a Coastwatcher? 

“The most dangerous times were not 
of my own choosing, such as being 
chased or ambushed,” he says. (He 
does not mention that the enemy tried 
three times to capture him, even bring- 
ing in ferocious tracking dogs). “In 
the early days it was my duty to avoid 
taking unnecessary risks, as I was more 
useful alive and free than dead. 

“The most dangerous task was per- 
haps the time I shadowed the Jap re- 
con party searching for a suitable site 
to build the airfield in Buin. Kahili 
was selected. I kept Guadalcanal in- 
formed of the progress of construction 
of this field.” 

What action does he feel was most 
important or contributed most signifi- 
cantly to Allied victory? 

“Undoubtedly, as it turned out, re- 
porting aircraft was the most impor- 
tant,” Mason recalls. “We would re- 
port in plain language, at first to Port 
Moresby. We would hear it go to 
Townsville, Australia, in the clear, 
then to the capital at Canberra which 
would relay it to the Naval Base at 
Pearl Harbor from where it was broad- 
cast to ships in the Solomons. They 
had ample time to prepare, and knew 
the number and types of planes to ex- 
pect. Later, communication was es- 
tablished directly with Guadalcanal. 

“IT thought, of course, our ship re- 
porting important, too. The ships also 
were observed by aircraft, but I had 
one advantage in that I could identify 
the types of vessels better than the 
pilots from above. We saw as many 
as 62 ships at one time. Nothing un- 
der 10,000 tons was reported unless it 
was a submarine or destroyer.” 

The importance of aircraft sightings 
by successive Coastwatchers was never 
minimized by sea or land commanders. 
As the planes passed Read at Buka or 


Mason at Buin, then observers on 
Choiseul, Vella Lavella and New 
Georgia, intelligence clocked their 
speed and could predict accurately 
when the planes would attack. 

Nothing illustrates this timing so 
well as Cdr Eric Feldt’s story of the 
Australian heavy cruiser Canberra em- 
ployed in the Guadalcanal-Tulagi in- 
vasion. From Buin 400 miles away, 
Paul Mason flashed the message, 
“Twenty-four torpedo bombers headed 
yours.” Twenty-five minutes later 
when Pearl Harbor broadcast it to all 
ships in the South Pacific, the Can- 
berra’s bos’n’s mate piped over the 
squawk-box: ‘The ship will be at- 
tacked at noon by 24 torpedo bombers. 
All hands will pipe to dinner at 1100.” 

Less than two days later, the Can- 
berra was sunk in a surprise naval at- 
tack off Savo Island. 

Has coastwatching affected Paul 
Mason’s post-war life? His blue eyes 
twinkle at this question and he says, 
“I. married one of the Australian 
Navy’s cipher clerks.” Attractive Noelle 
Mason, who assists her husband in the 
plantation management, also is a news 
correspondent for the Australia Broad- 
casting Commission’s radio station in 
Port Moresby, Papua-New Guinea. 

What has happened since the war to 
other Coastwatchers whom Marines 
knew? R. L. “Bobby” Firth of Honia- 
ra, who reported enemy movements 
from Vella Lavella before the Marines 
got there, has kept a record of many of 
them. Firth, who is now taxation officer 
of the British Solomon Islands govern- 
ment, was himself decorated with the 
U. S. Legion of Merit. 

A.N.A. “Nick” Waddell of Choiseul, 
who wears both the U. S. and British 
D.S.C., was knighted two years ago, is 
now “Sir Nick” and British governor 
of Brunei in the East Indies. C. W. 
Seton, also of Choiseul, holder of the 
British Military Cross, is farming in 
Queensland, Australia. Maj D. G. Ken- 
nedy who won the U. S. Navy Cross 
and British Distinguished Service Or- 
der for his work on Segi and Santa 
Ysabel, has retired to Fiji. 

A. M. Andressen, stationed at the 
west end of Ysabel, is a Solomon is- 
land planter, and Geoffrey Kuper whose 
services on the east end of Santa Ysa- 
bel won the British Empire Medal, is 
master of the Anglican bishop’s ship 
“Southern Cross’ based at Honiara. 
Ken Hay, who observed Guadalcanal 
operations from Gold Ridge, is Hon- 
iara’s leading business entrepreneur. 

The importance of the Coastwatchers’ 
role, and the esteem with which they 
were held by Marines, is well illustrated 
in a final Order of the Day issued by 
Gen A. A. Vandegrift before he left 
Guadalcanal to become Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. In this, he re- 
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ferred to the Coastwatchers as “our 
small band of devoted Allies, who con-- 
tributed so vastly in proportion to 
their numbers.” 

In the 15 years since the war’s end, 
the armadas of jeeps, fighter planes and 
tanks have all but disappeared from 
the South Pacific scene. The islands 
have returned to a new normalcy in 
which progress, in the form of educa- 
tion and public works, vies with the 
primitive man and his arts and crafts 
for control of paradise. 

Missions have extended their in- 
fluence over the natives through edu- 
cation, health services and _ trade 
schools, but the aborigines still adhere 
closely to ancestral customs and, in the 
interiors, continue to practice exotic 
rites and occasionally cannibalism. 

Traders and planters also have 
broadened their influence as more of 
the lush soils have been planted to 
coconuts and cacao. Postwar prices 
for copra and cocoa have given the na- 
tives a new appetite for white man’s 
food, tobacco, “calico” and trinkets. 

The scars of war have been pretty 
much repaired. The advent of modern 
air transportation is opening up these 
islands to commercial development. It 
may be only a few years before these 


once-famous' battlegrounds become 
favorite stopovers for camera-toting 
tourists. END 
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ROM THE AIR, Adak re- 
KF sembled a_ well-populated 
parcel of real _ estate. 
Clusters of buildings could be seen in 
every direction. The landing field, near- p 0 S T 0 F T u E C 0 R P S 
by beaches, green-brown rolling hills 
and snow-covered peaks seemed to 
flash a hello as the R5D dipped lowg 
the pattern. 
In the final approach, as gtfr plane A 
did a crazy, crosswind_gfance, vision = 
cleared. The communitgs of buildings 
were empty and theg# was no sign of =, 
life. They were Jveatherworn, and in 
many cases, falling apart. The beaches 
looked colg@ and forbidding, and not a 
single tgee could be seen on the rolling 
hills gf in the ‘aa by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 
personnel d ed, all trying to 
Keep their footing against fierce winds Photos by 
and rain, the thought, “Why is the 
American serviceman here?” have AGySgt Joseph 5. Mulvihill 
run through everyone’s mind.{LAfter a 
900-mile ping-pong ride from Kodiak, 
many felt like World War II eit Nay oO 
setting foot on firm ground. The urge 49 ie ee 
to kiss terra firma was almost irre- © Be tf 
sistible. Ps S , 
ae iiiaiiie wie ek te «Meine Considered the most important island 
and Navy guard. They demanded proof 
of citizenship and scanned _ orders - ” , 
quickly for reasons of arrival. Then, in the Andreanof Group, Adak is possibly 
and only then, did the “tourist’’ realize 
that this tiny island was of military 
importance, the Marine Corps’ most remote outpost 
Adak, the most important of the 
Andreanof Group, is about 30 miles 
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Maj K. L. Hoch, CO, (left) and Capt E. R. Duda, Buildings soon take on weather-beaten appearance 
executive officer, inspected grounds and barracks. from the high winds, driving rain and heavy snow 














long and 20 miles wide at its broadest 
point. The terrain is mountainous and 
rugged; the island, although covered 
with grass, is treeless. There is neither 
a native population nor a civilian set- 
tlement or village. It’s a community in 
itself, with no gates. The 380-mile 
shoreline forms an invisible wall sepa- 
rating the military installation from the 
outside world. Mt. Moffett, snow- 
covered most of the year, stands 3900 
feet and is the highest point on the 
island. 

Adak is one of two American naval 
bases in Alaska. Kodiak is the other. 
Like her sister command, Adak has 
been rocked by eruptions and williwaws 
during various periods in her history. 
A williwaw is a high wind sometimes 
exceeding 100 knots. 

The U.S. Naval Station, Adak, is un- 
der the military command of the Com- 
mandant, 17th Naval District and un- 
der the management control of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
The Navy’s mission is to maintain and 
operate facilities and provide services 
and material to support operations of 
aviation activities and units of the 
operating forces of the Navy and other 
activities and units. 

The Navy took command of Adak 
from the U.S. Army in 1950. Present 
commander is Navy Captain Walter F. 
Henry. Among the many and varied 
tasks performed by the Navy at Adak, 
the most important are possibly the 


Maj Hoch's staff meets weekly to hash out problems 
and study means of improving general living conditions 


operation of the airport and seaport, 
and communications back-up services 
for Pacific airborne early warning bar- 
rier operations. The Station supports 
the Naval Communication Station, a 
mobile SeaBee construction battalion, 
U.S. Army and Air Force units, a Coast 
Guard transmitting station, the U/S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Surface Ships, the 
Marine Barracks, and others. 

The most striking feature about the 
Adak weather is its great uncertainty 
throughout the year. Good weather is 
rare and not lasting. During the Fall 
and Winter, moderate to strong gales, 
with rain, sleet and snow, are common. 

Adak, like all of the Aleutians, is 
called “the weather factory of the 
world.” It is often referred to as the 
“birthplace of the winds.” There’s a 
saying on Adak: “If you don’t like the 
weather, wait a minute.” 

The Aleutians are a chain of islands 
sweeping in an arc 900 miles or more 
to the westward and forming the 
southern limit of the Bering Sea. These 
islands were used by prehistoric man 
in his move from Asia to the North 
American continent. 

Adak is anchored in a strategic posi- 
tion, about 2100 miles from Pearl 
Harbor and almost equidistant on the 
Great Circle routes between Seattle and 
Tokyo. Midway Island is directly 
south. 

It was on the drawing board for cap- 





ture by the Japanese. Bad weather, 
however, was credited for a change in 
plans and they concentrated on Dutch 
Harbor, Kiska and Attu. The thou- 
sands of abandoned structures on Adak 
are a grim reminder of war days. 
Salvage contractors have stripped 
many of the buildings, but the clean- 
up and removal of many eye-sores 
have been accomplished chiefly by 
military personnel over the years. 

Today, beneath the snow-covered 
summit of Mt. Moffett lies the U.S. 
Naval Station, staffed by members of 
every branch of the U.S. military, all 
dedicated to a single principle—guard- 
ing America’s exposed left field. The 
island population includes about 1400 
military personnel, 800 dependents and 
160 civil service employees. In Summer 
months, the population sometimes ex- 
ceeds 3000. 

“This is the end of the line,” they 
say. 

It’s almost the truth. Attu, a few 
hundred miles westward, is the last 
American outpost before running into 
the hammer and sickle. About 250 
miles beyond Attu are the Russian 
Komandorskie Islands. But the Ma- 
rines’ domain is Adak, possibly the 
most remote outpost of Marine com- 
mands throughout the world. The only 
gates on the station are located at the 
Clam Lagoon comm site. 

The island’s shortage of gates doubles 
the security responsibilities of the Ma- 
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ASSgt W. Lofton, Port Platoon Guard NCO, had 


troops fall out for cold weather clothing inspection 
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PFC J. B. Gicante, Jr., faced 
stiff gales while on guard duty 


ADAK (cont.) 


rine Barracks. Accessible only by sea 
and air lanes, Adak is extremely vital 
to the Western hemisphere’s defense 
and early warning system. Still other 
Marines are busily engaged in comm 
work at Clam Lagoon. They are not 
members of the Adak Marine Barracks, 
but claim headquarters at Company 
“G”, Headquarters Battalion, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. 

The three-officer, 66-enlisted sub unit 
is under the command of Captain John 
B. Arquiette. Assisting him are First 
Lieutenants James L. Ludlow and Wil- 
liam M. Whaley, AMSgt Darrell A. 
Eriksen, AGySgt John A. Grannis, 
ASSgts William B. Baker and Donald 
M. Herman. They, like the Adak Bar- 
racks Marines, serve identical tours— 
one year for single men and 18 months 
for those with families. 

The Barracks was established Febru- 
ary 15, 1949, and moved from tempo- 
rary wooden quarters to the present 
structure in April, 1954. It was rede- 
signated from a Marine Detachment to 
a Marine Barracks on March 31, 1953. 

The Marines’ mission at Adak is to 
provide such security as approved by 
the Chief of Naval Operations and such 
additional functions as directed by the 
CMC. They provide perimeter security 
guards for the Naval Station and 
Naval Communication Station, a guard 
force for the Naval Station brig, and 
additional security guards as directed 
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for other short-term military and 
emergency operations. 

Functions include administrative and 
supply facilities for personnel assigned 
to the Marine Barracks, support for the 
operation of the Naval Station laundry, 
Armed Forces Radio and Television 
Station, and the running of the Marine 
Corps Enlisted Club. 

Major Kurt L. Hoch, an energetic 
staff officer, took command of the Adak 
Barracks in April, 1959. He replaced 
Major Eugene Hovatter. Maj Hoch 
was commissioned through the V-12 
route in 1942 and served aboard the 
Bon Homme Richard during the mid- 
and late-island campaigns of World 
War II. His many additional duties at 
Adak range from Station provost 
marshal to membership on the school 
board. 

He’s assisted by Captain Edward R. 
Duda, exec; First Lieutenants Roger A. 
Splean and Terry Turner, guard offi- 
cers. All hold infantry specialties. Ser- 
geant Major “J” “T” Langley is the 
island’s senior E-9 and is the only Ma- 
rine sergeant major presently serving in 
Alaska. 

“Holy moley,”’ he said at our first 
meeting. “How in the world did you 
find us?” 

There is no scheduled government air 
between Adak and Kodiak. However, 
Reeves Aleutian Airlines makes about 
two weekly flights from Anchorage. An 
MSTS ship normally docks once a 
month en route to the Orient, bringing 
new replacements and dependents. 

SgtMaj Langley is president of the 
Sportsmen’s Club. His secondary as- 
signments include that of technical in- 
formation and postal officer. Other 


staff NCOs include AMSgts Albert S. 
Adams, guard chief; Jack Deaton, brig 


warden; Stanley W. Titcomb, motor 
transport chief. AGySgts William L. F. 
Wood, admin chief; Aubrey L. Smith, 
supply; ASSgts George Karabanoff, 
club manager; Ernest Tsutsumi, police 
and property; William A. Lofton and 
John G. Matusko, guard NCOs. 

The Adak Marines are billeted in a 
three-story building, the tallest struc- 
ture on the island. It’s weather-worn 
from the wind, rain and snow. New- 
comers are cautioned to limit peeks out 
of windows to only a few seconds. By 
doing this, they explained, you'll not 
take in everything at once and will 
have something to look forward to the 
following days. 

The basement houses the Naval Sta- 
tion brig, supply and guard control of- 
fices. Main offices are located on the 
ground floor; the upper two decks are 
used for guard and staff NCO quarters. 
Squadbays are partitioned into cubicles. 
Each floor has some sort of recreation 
in the form of pool tables, hi-fi, TV, an 
exercise room and reading and writing 
spaces. Above each locker is a ruck 
sack for immediate use. They contain 
cold- and wet-weather gear. 

In a nearby building, connected to 
the Barracks by a ground-high tunnel, 
is a restaurant and small Exchange, the 
Bering Theater, hobby shops, library, 
chapel, museum, radio and television 
stations, plus an underground swim- 
ming pool. A tunnel leading to the op- 
posite side of the street opens into the 
Station mess hall. 

“Because of all these facilities, all 
easily reached through ground-level or 
underground tunnels, it’s not unusual 
for some Marines to remain indoors for 
a week or more at a time,’ ASSgt 
Matusko said. 

Maj Hoch added, ‘Whenever the sun 


Roving patrol sentries, ACpl J. B. Cartee and PFC R. J. Normand, 
checked the Naval Station saluting battery which overlooks the harbor 
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ASSgt George Karabanoff, OOD, held a routine guard mount inside 





the Marine barracks. Guard mounts and school are conducted daily 
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Motor transport section operates the only road service facility in the 





Adak area. Vehicle maintenance requires a 24-hour a day schedule 


breaks through, it’s our policy here to 
get everyone possible outside. You 
can’t depend on week ends for outdoor 
activities.” 

“I can’t say I’ve seen a day without 
rain,’ PFC Franklin J. Bateman 
pointed out. A few of the old-timers 
indicated that it’s likely to happen only 
in July or August. 

The guard is divided into port and 
Starboard platoons. Independent units 
within the headquarters section in- 
clude administration, supply and motor 
transport. Total strength is four offi- 
cers, nine SNCOs and 117 sergeants 
and below. Ninety percent are under 
21 years of age. 

In addition to maintaining a constant 


surveillance of installations by radio 
motorized patrols, the guard is respon- 
sible for two gates at Clam Lagoon; 
they escort ammunition trucks and 
snow plows, dispatch sentries to scenes 
oi fires or disorder when necessary and 
man “hot lines’? in the Corporal of the 
Guard shack. The 13 sentries at Clam 
Lagoon rotate every other day. 

The guard also furnishes personnel 
for special guard work such as meeting 
all incoming planes and ships. They 
also guard cargoes and take part in 
periodic honor guard details at distant 
communities. Last year, an honor 
guard officiated at Sitka and Juneau. 
During a recent plane crash at a near- 
by island, the Marines were first on the 


spot to assist. They beached in rubber 
landing boats through a heavy surf. 

Unique is the Barrack’s own garage. 
It’s the only road service open 24 hours 
a day. Vehicles numbered nine, one 
being a power wagon used in road re- 
pairs. Flats on guard trucks are fre- 
quent because of the rough roads. 
“They average about one a day on each 
vehicle,” AMSgt Titcomb said. 

“Each guard vehicle covers from 50 
to 60 miles in a four-hour patrol,” PFC 
Earl W. Gunn added. Maximum speed 
limit on the island is 25 mph. 

“Occasionally the roads get flooded,” 
PFC George D. Bryan said. “Once it 
took me two and a half hours to travel 
eight miles.’”’ Due to rough terrain, the 
roving patrols are often road-bound. 

Marine guard vehicles carry anti- 
freeze set to four below zero. “This is 
precautionary, just in case,” AMSget 
Titcomb said. Added AMSgt Deaton, 
“Last Winter I never put anti-freeze in 
my own car. It just wasn’t necessary. 
I don’t think we had but one or two 
nights that dipped below freezing. The 
coldest temperature I can recall was 28 
above zero.” 

On the road to Clam Lagoon Comm 
Station stands a “forest of trees.’’ They 
were planted during the war by the 
U.S. Army. None is over three feet in 
height. The sign that towered over the 
tiny grove of misshapen, dwarf ever- 
greens for many years is conspicuously 
absent. It read: “Adak National 
Forest. You are now entering and 
leaving the Adak National Forest.” 

About once’a week, Navy transport 
planes fly into Adak from Kodiak 
bringing mail, supplies and passengers 
on a non-scheduled basis. No one de- 
barks until his credentials have been 
checked and proper identification has 
been made. The same applies to ships, 
westbound for the Far East on the 
Great Circle route. Because Adak is 
not an American port of entry, no one 
is permitted ashore from eastbound 
vessels. Dockside watches, when re- 
quired, are manned by the Adak Ma- 
rines. The same applies to aircraft 
using the Great Northern route. 

When supply ships dock, Marines 
and sailors handle the cargo. There are 
no civilian stevedores on the island. 

“Each year, the number of visitors 
seems to increase,’ IstLt Turner said. 
“This past Summer, minimum honors 
were rendered almost weekly. Among 
those visiting were the CMC, Under 
Secretary of Defense, the Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations.” 

All new Marines attend an instruction 
period for about a week before they 
are assigned as sentries or motor 
patrolmen. Many NCOs are perform- 
ing jobs designed for senior NCOs and 
junior officers in their daily work. “It 
offers them excellent training, particu- 
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Barracks personnel discovered good fishing areas 
within walking distance of their quarters. Salmon 


ADAK (cont.) 


larly in the platoon leader 
AMSegt Adams said. 

Indoor guard mounts are held daily. 
Every Friday afternoon, all SNCOs 
and sergeants attend the Naval Guard 
Company school with Naval personnel. 
The instructors are usually Marines. 

Overall security problems are met in 
several ways. In addition to the Adak 
responsibility, the Marines have the 
opportunity to patrol nearby islands. 
Not only is it a break in Barracks 
monotony, but it gives the Marines an 
excellent chance to practice tactics and 
cold-wet weather field living. Because 
wildlife is scarce, food caches are 
positioned on several nearby islands. 
The length of stay in the field varies 
from four to 10 days. 

Both 1IstLt Turner and PFC Thomas 
W. Braithwaite bagged giant brown 
bears on visits to Unimak Island last 
year. Each weighed about 1000 pounds. 
They used .300 magnum rifles. 

Daily movements about Adak are 
governed by wind conditions. The Sta- 
tion is always set for Condition Three, 
which means gales from 34 to 47 knots 
can be expected within 48 hours. Con- 
dition Two, is a 24-hour storm warn- 
ing; Condition One, is an imminent 
hurricane/typhoon with possible tidal 
When the latter is sounded, 


posts,” 


wave. 
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everyone runs to assigned buildings 
located on high ground. All Marine de- 
pendents report to the Barracks build- 
ing. 

“The government quarters are out- 
standing, very new and modern,” Sgt- 
Maj Langley said. Normally, it takes 
about five to six months for assignment 
and after the family arrives, they can 
expect to remain on Adak one year.” 

The three housing areas include Old 
Amlet and New Amlet (no garages) 
and New Village (includes a carport). 
There is no hostess house, no hotel, no 
civilian housing, no anything else. On 
the day dependents arrive, they move 
into predetermined government quar- 


ters. Dishes, blankets, pots and pans 
are made available by the Marine 
Wives Club until household’ gear 
arrives. 


All items brought to Adak must be 
stored in assigned quarters. There is no 
storage facility. The more than ample 
furniture allocated each unit can not 
be removed to make space for personal 
gear. All Marines with dependents liv- 
ing on Adak receive a cost of living 
allowance. Everyone can count on 
overseas pay even though Alaska is 
now a state. 

“Our military and community re- 
sponsibilities are one and the same at 
Adak,” Maj Hoch said. “Here, a Ma- 
rine can’t go into town... . There is 
no town. An individual or family who 
can’t adjust to a military community 
is just lost.” 

Adak is not a perennial icebox as one 





and trout are the favorite, and most abundant, of all 
the catches made by the Marines stationed at Adak 


might think. Favored by the Japanese 
current, it has a mean Winter tempera- 
ture of 32 degrees. Summer tempera- 
tures average about 44 degrees. The 
thermometer rarely climbs into the 70s. 
The most disturbing factor of Adak 
weather is the frequency of high wind 
conditions. Gusts occasionally reach 
velocities of 80 knots. Although these 
winds sound dangerous, in reality, they 
affect station life very little. 

Normal wardrobes, with a few addi- 
tions, are adequate for Adak life. The 
overall emphasis should be on water- 
and wind-repellent clothing. Evening 
gowns and dinner jackets are desirable 
for occasional formal parties. 

Automobiles are a basic necessity for 
families and are considered highly de- 
sirable for others unaccompanied by 
dependents. License plates are not re- 
quired, making Adak possibly the only 
location in these United States where 
a car can be driven without tags. 

“Not only is an automobile a must 
to get back and forth from work, but 
it’s needed to get the family out-of- 


doors as often as possible,” AGySgt 
Wood said. 
There are 37.7 miles of Class “A” 


road on Adak and 46.2 miles of Class 
“B”’. Class “A” roads are the ones con- 
sidered to be open during all types of 
weather, but during heavy rains, this 
is not necessarily true. Buses cover all 
major parts of the Station on a regular 
schedule. 

A Post Exchange-Commissary build- 
ing constitutes the only store on the 
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island, with a bank and a post office 
included in Adak’s tiny “shopping 
center.” The bank, a facility of the 
First National Bank of Anchorage, has 
no personal savings account service. 
First class and air mail arrives at least 
weekly; mewspapers, magazines and 
parcel post packages are received once 
or twice a month. 

The Exchange operates tailor, cob- 
bler, barber and beauty shops, laundry 
and dry cleaning plants, and a garage 
and service station. It also offers radio, 
television and watch repair services. 

A school is located near the housing 
area, and transportation is furnished 
daily to students. Classes range from 
kindergarten through the 12th grade. 
The school is administered by the 
Alaskan Department of Education, and 
diplomas are acceptable in any state 
institution of higher learning in the 
Continental United States. 

Protestant and Catholic chaplains on 
Adak hold religious services regularly. 
Complete programs of religious educa- 
tion are offered to dependent children. 

Medical and dental facilities are 
available to the military and their de- 
pendents. 

Recreational activities on Adak are 
widespread and varied. Special services 
provides athletic gear for basketball, 
softball, badminton, boxing, track, ski- 
ing, skeet, hunting and fishing. In addi- 
tion to the attractive Marine Club and 
other service clubs, individuals can 
spend leisure hours at converted Quon- 
set huts, located on the shoreline of a 





SgtMaj Langley was interviewed by ETC R. A. 
Cote, on channel 8, Adak's ''no commercial" station 


fresh water lake. This site is used by 
the Marines also for small _ section 
parties or picnics. A ski lodge on Mt. 
Moffett offers skis, toboggans and ex- 
cellent sledding during Winter months. 

Other than ptarmigan and a few geese 
and ducks, there is little hunting on 
Adak. Occasionally, Marines travel to 
nearby Atka Island on reindeer hunts— 
it’s open season year ’round. Fishing is 
considered good with salmon and trout 
the most popular. 

As a pastime, the Barrack’s Marines 
undertook the unique project of raising 
caribou in recent years. Their next ex- 
periment, to be conducted under the 
auspices of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, will be an attempt to trans- 
plant arctic hares. “It’s expected to be- 
gin this Winter,’’ Maj Hoch said. 

Besides nightly movies, radio and 
television take up a good portion of the 
Marines’ free time. Working at the 
studio was Cpl Harold A. Aldrich. He 
explained that radio programs are aired 
from 20 to 24 hours a day; TV, seven 
hours on week days and 12 hours on 
week ends. 

In outside activities, lstLt Splean has 
perhaps the largest task. He assists 
former Marine sergeant Charles O’Brien 
and his family, assigned by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs on the Island of Atka. 
O’Brien is island mayor and _ school 
teacher to about 100 Aleuts. (Aleuts is 
pronounced as if it were spelled Al-ee- 
oot). Mrs. O’Brien, a former Wave, 
helps with medical problems. 

Once a month, IstLt Splean directs 


Students in Adak's new, and only, school, attend 
classes from kindergarten through the I2th grade 





food and supplies to the island on a 
Navy tug. “The island is very remote, 
and it takes about 12 hours to reach it 
by water,” he said. “I’m told what he 
needs by ham radio. 

“Tve made two trips to the village 
and found the Indians very shy,” 1stLt 
Splean added. ‘They live in structures 
far inferior to share-cropper abodes. 
Their needs are little. They hunt seal 
in the Summer and fish and hunt dur- 
ing Winter months.” 

O’Brien, a former World War II am- 
trac driver, will complete his required 
two-year stay on Atka this Summer. 
He plans to take up residence in Garden 
Grove, Calif. 

Like Kodiak, Adak has its own rifle 
and pistol range. The Andrew Lake 
Rifle Range is the Marines’ responsibil- 
ity. Last year, the Barracks qualified a 
commendable 98.8 percent. “Because 
of the weather,” lstLt Turner said, “it 
took almost forever to qualify our two 
groups. Both fired in fog and rain, and 
experienced wind gusts up to 45 mph 
on record day.” Last year’s requalifica- 
tion was scheduled for June and July, 
the more pleasant months of the year. 

Duty, recreation and just plain living 
are good at Adak, but there is little di- 
version for the younger Marines who 
are never out of uniform, Under the 
leadership of Maj Hoch, the Marine 
Barracks has the reputation for being a 
sharp, well-disciplined unit. Military 
and recreation programs are scheduled 
regularly to relieve the monotony of 
everyday guard work. END 
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T HARRISON BIRDWELL, 

Jr., even from his first few 

weeks in the Corps, looked 
as though he’d stepped right out of a 
recruiting poster; tall, lithe, clear eyed, 
with a poured-concrete spine and a 
salute so snappy it was difficult for the 
human eye to follow. In fact, it was 
the salute that first brought Pvt Bird- 
well to my attention. 

The salute was the first in a series of 
events which drove me, Sgt Irving Kon- 
ner, to the brink of madness. One week 
after meeting Birdwell there were huge, 
unsightly pouches under my eyes; in 
two weeks the hands which had fired 


Expert on every range in the Corps 
were twitching like the picture on a 


seven-dollar television set. In three 
weeks, twenty-seven little men in steel 
boots were marching around on broken 
glass inside my skull. I was, in short, 
about ready for the little, white, laugh- 
ing academy atop Asiatic Hill. 

The greeting was directed at me a 
few minutes after Birdwell joined the 
division. He was sapling-green out of 
boot camp and already gung-ho to the 
roots. 

“Private,” I said kindly, “that was a 
very neat salute, but I am only a 
three-stripe peon and you'd better save 
it for the officers. You’re out of kinder- 
garten now.” 

“Yessir,” the youngster snapped, and 
even his words stood at attention. “I 
am familiar with the protocol of mili- 
tary courtesy.” I frowned, trying to 
figure out if I’d been insulted. ‘I saluted 
you, Sergeant,” Birdwell continued, 
“because I’ve been informed you were 
decorated in combat, by a grateful na- 
tion and Corps. My salute was merely 
a gesture of respect.” 

I stared at him for a long moment. 
“All right,” I said finally, “I’ve run into 


wise guys before. Who put you up to 
this?” 

“Why, nobody, Sergeant. I am com- 
pletely sincere.” 

“Was it Corporal Masters? Johnson? 
You’ve been here less than an hour and 
already the agitators have gotten to 
you, eh?” 

“Sergeant Konner,” he said sadly, “I 
meant no offense and I haven’t met the 
gentlemen you menticn. Indeed, I 
wouldn’t take it kindly if fun were 
poked at the wearer of the Silver Star.” 

“Oh-ho,” I oh-ho’d, “I get it. You 
think this jazz will make things easier 
for you. You think buttering me up 
will make life a little more pleasant 
when the dirt details come up. I got 
news for you, son, we got dirty pots in 
the galley and heads to be cleaned, just 
like in boot camp.” 

And then Pvt Birdwell brought a 
positive chill to my scalp. He actually 
smiled and said eagerly, “Sergeant, you 
are dead wrong. If mess duty or head 
duty will make me a better Marine, I’m 
all for it. Why, in boot camp, they tell 
me I pulled more of that duty than any 
other recruit in the history of the Corps. 
A signal honor.” 

“You mean,” I said slowly, “you like 
that sort of thing?” 

“Any assignment,” Pvt Birdwell said 
fervently, “in this glorious outfit is a 
privilege and an honor. I felt that way 
all through boot camp and I think my 
D.I., Sergeant Herbert, was beginning 
to realize it when they took him away.” 

“They took him away? Where?” 

“TI don’t really know. It happened in 
the middle of the night. He was laugh- 
ing and singing and shouting my name 
as they led him off though.” Birdwell 
snapped his fingers and reached in his 
pocket. “Incidentally, I almost forgot. 
I have a letter to you, written by Ser- 
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by Frank Scott York 





geant Herbert several days before his 
departure.” 

I took the envelope. “How did he 
know me?” 

“Oh, he didn’t. You note it’s ad- 
dressed to, ‘Private Birdwell’s next 
noncom in his new outfit’.” 

“IT see.” I opened the envelope with 
a gathering feeling of gloom. 

The sheet of paper was ink-stained 
and wrinkled, as though written under 
great mental strain. 





"TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 
CONCERNING BIRDWELL." 

"If this don't make sense it's 
because nothing does any more. 
My last decent act, before the 
top of my head flies off like a 
divot on the-ninth hole, is to 
WARN you about this guy. 

"He is perfect. He was Expert 
on bayonet, rifle and pistol. 
He's the strongest guy in the 
platoon. He writes his mother 
once a week and he has all his 
teeth. So what's wrong with Pvt 
Birdwell? Just this, and may 
the Great C.0. in the sky take 
pity on you. He is the only 
Marine I've ever known that 
won't gripe. Wild horses and a 
kick in the head won't make him 
gripe. He don't know how to 
gripe. He never complains. And 
me—I'm Henny Penny and the sky 
is falling down. WHEE!" 





I folded the paper carefully and said 
to myself, ‘“‘The poor guy.” 

“I thought a lot of Sergeant Herbert,” 
Birdwell said. “A fine gentleman, and 
he let me work in the galley and the 
heads for weeks on end. I owe him a 
lot.” 

The feeling of gloom deepened and 
a little tic started ticking under my 
left eye; the tic that last acted up after 
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ODD-BALL (cont.) 


four weeks on the line in Korea. ‘Okay, 
Birdwell,” I said, “get that seabag to 
your barracks and stay out of my 
way.” 

“Thank you, Sergeant,” he said en- 
thusiastically. “It’s great to be aboard.” 

Two days later our company partici- 
pated in a field problem out in the 
boondocks. The arrival of the new men 
had brought us up to strength and there 
is no better way of getting acquainted 
than out in the swamps, living on ra- 
tions and swatting sand fleas. Usually, 
it’s a pleasant surprise to find out that 
you’ve got a good outfit after all, and 
the old Corps can still turn out some 
mighty good men. Usually—but not 
this time—because of Birdwell. 

I hadn’t seen much of him prior to 
the field problem, but stories seeped 
back to me and some of the pouches I 
mentioned started to form under my 
eyes. 

Birdwell woke up the entire com- 
pany one night by singing, in his sleep, 
every verse of The Marines Hymn. He 
was shouting the General Orders when 
they finally woke him up. 

He was put on a detail ordered to 
police the barracks area. Cpl Shattock 
told me, in awed tones, that Birdwell 
had filled three G.I. cans with cigarette 
butts and was weeding the administra- 
tion building’s petunia bed after the 
detail had been secured. He asked to 
be excused from noon chow so he could 
prune the rose bushes. The tempera- 
ture was ninety-seven in the shade and 





that afternoon, during a break, he took 
his rifle out on the drill field, where 
there was no shade, and practiced the 
snapping-in position. ‘The men,” Cpl 
Shattock informed me, “are beginning 
to mutter.” 

“We'll fix this bird,” I said, ‘when we 
get out in the boondocks.” They should 
put the words on my tombstone. 

We route-stepped out of the base at 
0700 on a bright, clear, sunny morning. 
I'd almost forgotten Birdwell and the 
conversation in ranks was enough to 
bring a tear of nostalgia to the eye of 
any old salt. 

“The sun,”’ a voice said, by way of 
starting the ritual, “is going to cook our 
living brains out.” 

“My pack,” another joined, “has al- 
ready rubbed the meat off’n my 
shoulders. It’s a wonder they don’t 
make us wear winter coats and arctic 
boots.” 

“If I was home right now,” a dreamy 
voice murmured, “I’d be in bed, yawn- 
ing delicately on the back of my hand, 
whilst my mother held a big tray of 
waffles and sausages under my nose. 
Just as I’d sit up and reach for the 
fork, the phone would ring and it would 
be beautiful, tawny-haired Gloria, beg- 
ging me to take her for a ride in her 
new, white, convertible.” 

“I knew you in civilian life, Rander,” 
another voice said, sarcastically. ‘Right 
now, you’d be twelve-hunnert feet down 
with a coal pick in your hand.” 

“You know why we are such great 
fighting men?’’ someone snarled. “It’s 
because they sit around a big table and 
say, ‘I saw a couple of privates smiling. 
They ain’t mad. Let’s roust them out 
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in the boonies and let them live on K’s 
for a week’.” 

“Oh, what a life.” 

“Hank, dammit, stop dripping sweat 
on my ankles.” 

“Why don’t you wrap your crying 
towel around them?” 

“Misery, misery.” 

“TI swear, the human body just wasn’t 
built for this kind of torture. The 
human body was built to lie around on 
a soft couch and watch ball games, 
with a cold can of brew.” 

I smiled up at the sky. Yessir, a fine 
bunch of boys. 

And then Pvt Birdwell said happily, 
“Isn’t this great? I mean, to be a part 
of a tradition that has been, for almost 
two centuries, molding the character 
and personality of a nation’s youth. If 
you fellows think about that for a bit, 
you'll find your pack lighter and your 
rifle weightless.” 

“Birdwell, shut up!” 

“I swear, I'll stomp that guy!” 

“Creep.” 

“Ignore him, fellers, he’s an enemy 
agent.” 

“All right,” I shouted, ‘knock it off. 
And Birdwell, if you can’t stop com- 
plaining, at least keep it to yourself.” 

“I wasn’t complaining, Sergeant,” 
Birdwell said happily. “It’s just that 
it’s such a beautiful morning and here 
we are, enjoying a nice, long walk in 
the country at government expense. It 
makes a man grateful, that’s all.’”’ And 
then Birdwell said something that 
brought a deep, sullen silence to the 
men and a pang of foreboding to me. 
“Let’s,” he said gaily, “sing while we 
march.” And before he could be tied 
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to a tree and left behind, he broke into 
a manly, baritone chorus of, “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are March- 
ing.” 

He sang it all the way through, with 
gestures, evidently not noticing the 
dead silence on all sides. For an hour 
there wasn’t one, solitary gripe; not 
even a whine, whimper or groan. There 
was nothing, except the pitter-patter of 
perspiration on the road. And, occa- 
sionally, a burst of song from Pvt 
Birdwell. 

The gloom was thick when we broke 
for noon rations. The men sat under 
some trees and gnawed unhappily on 
the cold chow. The only sound was a 
general groan when Birdwell said, 
“Considering the nutrition in these 
snacks, they are remarkably tasty.” 

Birdwell yawned contentedly and 
rose. He walked down a small bank to 
the edge of a brook and, to the horror 
of every man present, began to wash 
his hands. He looked over his shoulder 
and smiled at the rest of us. “Many a 
battle,’ he said, has been lost because 
of germs.” 

I think I blacked out for a second, 
but with the return of my senses, I 
realized something drastic had to be 
done. I rose determinedly to my feet 
and tip-toed down the bank, behind 
Birdwell, who was busily humming and 
dipping water. I placed my foot firmly 
in the small of his back... . 

Pvt Birdwell skimmed the surface of 
the brook for five or six feet and dis- 
appeared with a noisy splash. To a 
man, the others leaped up and cheered 
as though I had announced seventy-two 
hour passes for all. 

Birdwell climbed damply to his feet 
(the water was but knee-deep) and 
stared at us. He waded slowly ashore, 
flicking water from his face and shak- 


ing his head. His mouth was tight, ° 


angry. A frog dropped from the web- 
bing of his cartridge belt. I pointed a 
stern finger at him and said, “Suppos- 
in’ I'd been an enemy soldier. You were 
not on the alert, Birdwell, and that’s 
why we're out here. If I were an enemy 
soldier, your hands might be clean but 
the rest of you would be in a sling.” 

He looked so sore I really thought I’d 
gotten to him and from now on he’d be 
one of the boys. I braced myself for 
the explosion, a smile of anticipation 
on my face. ‘‘Welcome to the fold,’ I 
was thinking. 

“Sergeant,” Birdwell said, and there 
was great pain in his voice, “only two 
days with the division and already I’ve 
disgraced it. I’m sorry, bitterly sorry, 
and I can only say you have taught me 
a great lesson. In the future I will try 
to stay alert at all times. And thank 
you, thank you, for using me to demon- 
Strate this invaluable lesson in combat 
alertness.” 





My mouth opened and closed like 
that of a gaffed cod. My head was 
filled with a whirring sound as the 
twenty-seven little men in steel boots 
wound themselves up and prepared to 
march on the broken glass. With great 
effort I controlled the urge to let out a 
piercing shriek of frustration. 

“Sergeant,” Birdwell continued quiet- 
ly, once again leaning over the bank 
of the brook and looking back at me 
pleadingly, “please, give me one more 
chance. Try it again.” 

“Let me,’ Cpl Shattock snarled. “I 
think I can kick him clean over to the 
opposite bank.” 

“Thank you, Corporal,’ Birdwell said 
simply, facing out over the water. 

Shattock almost ran, and delivered 
a mighty boot that would certainly 
have put Birdwell in the end zone, had 
it arrived. But it didn’t. The tall, 
muscular private merely reached back, 
grabbed the corporal by the ankle, and 
flipped him over his shoulder. Shattock’s 
head evidently became imbedded in the 
mud on impact. He resembled an ex- 
clamation point, upside down, with his 
feet being the dot. It took some time 
for him to work himself free and stag- 
ger weakly ashore. 

“Was that better, Sergeant?” Pvt 
Birdwell asked me with great eager- 
ness. 

“Much better,” I said wearily, bang- 
ing the side of my head with the heel 
of my hand. The little men were 
marching .... 

If I live to be forty, which I doubt, 
because it’s a whole year off, I'll never 
forget the next week of that combat 
problem. You have heard that low 
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morale is bad for the troops? Well, we 
had no morale. Because we had no 
griping. Birdwell had us in such a state 
that, on the second day, Pvt Fagan— 
probably just to break the sullen silence 
—actually said, ‘You know, I feel sorry 
for those sand fleas. They must be 
starvin’, else they wouldn’t be eatin’ 
us alive this way.” 

And Cpl Shattock, who hadn’t said 
a word since his swimming lesson, said 
in a dead voice, “Yeah, the poor little 
creatures.” And he actually sobbed 
once. 

On the third morning, after we’d 
pulled our aching bodies out of our 
soggy blankets, I realized just how bad 
a shape we were in. I found a small, 
dead lizard floating around in the joe 
pot. “Look,” I said, holding it up by 
the tail. 

“Oh boy,” Rander shouted joyfully, 
“fresh meat.” 

“Isn’t this the life?” Birdwell said 
zestfully, rubbing a clot of mud off his 
cheek and wringing water from his 
blanket. “I could stay out here for a 
year.” 

“Let’s,” Pvt Stone giggled. “As long 
as the lizards hold out, we won't 
starve.” 

“After chow,’ Shattock volunteered, 
“Tll wash all the mess gear and the 
rest of you fellers can have half an 
hour of fun and games before we march 
against those rascals on the hill we’re 
supposed to capture.” 

You can see what a lack of morale 
will do to fighting men. 

If it hadn’t been for the dead cow, 
and a small, remaining grasp of sanity 
on my part, we (continued on page 66) 














| N LAND, at sea, and in the 
air, shooting the bull is an 
ee © old Marine Corps pastime. 
To this now—for the first time—must 
be added “killing” the bull because of a 
young Marine in Mexico working to- 
ward becoming a professional matador. 

Acting Sergeant Bruce O. Elliott, 22, 
of Crawfordsville, Indiana, a member 
of the Marine Guard in the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Mexico City, is mild of manner, 
slight, weighs 145 pounds, stands five 
feet ten and a half inches tall, and 
can’t see more than ten feet without his 
horn-rimmed glasses. Nevertheless, he 
fights without them, rationalizing, “I 
can’t miss something the size of a bull.” 

Elliott saw his first bullfight, a Red 
Cross benefit, in the Spring of 1958, and 
it was a case of love at first sight. 
Being an aficionado wasn’t enough. He 
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ASgt aes Elliott, an oem guard at Mexico City, explained to 
his aide how he wanted the bull first put to the cape for observation 


knew then he would have to try it him- 
self. An introduction to the President 
of the Novilleros Union, José Juarez, 
eventually led to a chance to train 
under old Armando Moreles, keeper of 
the bulls at El Toreo in Mexico City. 
This is a beautiful bull ring copied 
from the one in Ronda, Spain. Old 
Armando has been around bulls all of 
his life and some say he even thinks 
like a bull. At any rate he is also 
coaching his younger brother ‘“‘Chucho,” 
who is perhaps the top novillero in 
Mexico today. 

A novillero is a novice matador. Usu- 
ally these enthusiastic youngsters, after 


a long period of training, begin fighting 
in the provinces or the big cities in the 
off-season. They dream of the glorious 
day—if they don’t get killed in the 
meantime—when they will take the 
alternativa and achieve full status as a 
matador. At present, the young Marine 
has just begun this long, hard road to 
fame and riches. 

He has, however, already passed one 
tough hurdle not usually encountered 
by most would-be matadors. This came 
last Spring when former Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, four-star General 
Randolph McC. Pate, came through 
Mexico on a Latin American Inspec- 
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Elliott executed a gaonera pass during his first festival fight. This 


‘ pass is considered fancy but dangerous because the body is exposed 





tion tour. In the Marine quarters he 
saw in Elliott’s room an _ unusual 
amount of bull fighting gear, and upon 
learning the reason, the General de- 
manded a demonstration on the spot. 
Soon one of the Marines was “running 
the horns” while Elliott performed with 
the cape. Since both guards were in 
their dress blue uniforms this must 
surely have been a unique exhibition 
in the long annals of the Marine Corps. 
The Commandant was _ impressed. 
Some had wondered about the pro- 
priety of a Marine fighting bulls. But 
the General thought otherwise. He 
growled to Elliott: _“If you do your 
duty at the Embassy I see no reason 
why you can’t fight bulls—you’re old 
enough to know what you want to do.” 
One wonders what the Commandant 
might have said had he entered Elliott’s 
room a few weeks earlier. Elliott had 
bought a pair of enormous bull horns 
and hung them over his door which 
had a bad habit of sticking. Arriving 
home from duty one night the Sergeant 
found the door stuck, gave it a kick, 
and the horns came tumbling down and 
almost knocked him unconscious. It is 
interesting to reflect how the course of 
his career might have changed had 
TURN PAGE 
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The Marine novillero found the cost of error was refused to respond to faenas (passes with a cape) 
a mauling "more humiliating than painful."" The bull and tossed Elliott three times during the struggle 
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OLE MARINE (cont.) 


these horns bounced off the General’s 
dignified skull. 

Elliott’s training, like that of other 
novilleros, is concerned with three 
phases. In the first phase he began 
working every morning in the El Toreo 
bull ring from around 9 a.m. until 11 or 
so when the wind comes up. Over and 
over he had to practice basic passes 
with the capote, the big cape. He had 
to first learn veronicas, then more diffi- 
cult passes such as the chicuelina, the 
gaonera, and the mariposa. The veroni- 
ca gets its name from a woman who is 
said to have held out a cloth to Christ 
on the way to Calvary, holding the 
cloth very much as a bullfighter holds 
a cape. 

Each matador has his own special 
pass, a fancy favorite, but the young 
Marine has no “signature”? yet. He 
favors the double rebolera. This is a 
repeat of the single rebolera, which 
means “winding around.” It is per- 
formed quickly as the bull passes. The 
cape flies out like a dancer’s skirt, 
turning the animal and—hopefully— 
leaving it in front of the matador, con- 
fused. Sometimes the bullfighter will 
then kneel for a moment before the 
bull. This is a very dramatic pass if 
performed gracefully. 

Next, the young Marine began to 
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Poised for the kill, the Marine dispatched the bull in a single attempt. 
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Encouraged by his Marine buddies in the background, Elliott carried 
on the fight after a knock-down by manipulating the trincherazo pass 


learn how to handle the muleta—the 
killing cloth. As Elliott describes it, 
“This is the most important, it can 
make or break a matador. You can 
work for years and never learn all there 
is to know about it, how to handle the 
cloth in various wind conditions, and 
how to apply basic movements to dif- 
ferent animals. Every bull thinks a 
little differently. With the muleta you 
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The bull's head has to be lowered with the muleta (cloth) for a thrust 
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are supposed to be able to make the 
bull do what you want it to do.” 

The third phase was learning how to 
kill. For this a bull head is mounted 
on a bicycle frame with a lump of 
cactus behind the neck. Elliott says at 
first the man with the “cart” cooper- 
ates, imitating the perfect bull. Then 
he makes it more dangerous and more 
difficult to get the sword into the lump 
of cactus without being knocked down. 
“It’s good training,’ he says, “that’s 
one of the reasons he’s so rough with 
the cart.” 

Aside from this, the training of a 
novillero consists of seeing as many 
bullfights as possible, everything from 
calves to the big bulls, watching the 
animals and the men fighting them, 
trying to learn how they move, how 
they act, even how the bull thinks. In 
pursuit of this study, Elliott, since last 
Spring, has seen around 88 corridas 
and about 477 bulls killed. He has 
traveled on leave as far North as the 
border and as far South as Acapulco 
to watch bullfights. Between times he 
reads—usually on the night watch— 
everything about bullfighting he can 
get his hands on. This includes six 
daily sports newspapers and one bull- 
fighting magazine. 

As often as possible he goes to a 
small ranch not far from Mexico City, 
called Rancho San Mateo Napola, to 
work with calves and fighting cows, 
which—make no mistake—can also be 
dangerous. This costs money, in fact 
Elliott spends just about every cent he 
makes on bullfighting. It is necessary 
for novilleros to buy a calf in order to 
fight it for 15 or 20 minutes. This is 
because afterwards the calf is no good 
for practice, they become too smart and 
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Elliott found that a pinchazo (striking the bone on 
the thrust) could be dangerous with a larger bull. 


will look for the man instead of the 
cape. 

“I got knocked down a lot,” Elliott 
says, ‘first through ignorance, later 
through over confidence. These small 
animals charge the first thing they see 
and they turn very fast.” Last Fall 
during one of these fights, while his 
Marine buddies sat on the fence cheer- 
ing him on, he had his first tossing. He 
was thrown by a calf. These animals 
weigh from 300 to 350 pounds. The 
experience was, he says, “more humili- 


ating than painful.” The calf stood on 
his back trying to get a horn in—‘It’s 
not the mark of a successful fight to 
come out with hoofprints all over your 
shirt and trousers.” After this Elliott 
had a bad leg for several weeks. 
Asked how it felt to be tossed by a 
bull, Elliott said, “You soon learn the 
minute you are thrown to cover up 
your head with your arms and lie per- 
fectly still while your assistants lure 
the bull away. If the bull noses you, 
keep rolling, or if you are close to the 








To kill quickly, the animal has to be dominated by 
the matador's muleta operations with the left hand 


fence, roll away from it before he gets 
you against the boards to put a horn 
in; 

The young Marine had his first 
“festival fight” with a bull calf last 
February at a ranch near Mexico City. 
He wore the costume of bullfighters 
from Andalusia, a stiff sombrero, bolero 
jacket, and tight pants rather than the 
usual “‘suit of tights.’’ About 300 people 
from the Embassy and some of his 
Mexican bullfighter friends showed up 
to shout the olés. “The cape work was 
okay,” said Elliott, “but when it was 
time for the muleta work, my calf ran 
out of gas—took me two swords, but 
that was good enough for me.” 

Last June he moved another step up 
the ladder with a fight on an off-day at 
the El Toreo bull ring in Mexico City. 
The animal this time was a 430-pound 
bull of two and a half years from 
Auhuacuba which succeeded in “flip- 
ping” him three times. Soon he hopes 
to move on to some formal novilladas 
with small bulls in outlying towns. 
When he feels he has the experience, he 
will then try for the big three-year-old, 
700-pound bulls, and a contract in 
Mexico City. 

During this apprenticeship he will 
have to pay for everything—bulls, 
clothes, travel, helpers, even handouts 
to the bullfighting critics. Later, if he 
is lucky, he will make as a novillero 
from $100 to $300 a fight, or as a 
matador, from 1000 to $3500 dollars a 
fight. Elliott’s contract with the Marine 
Corps expires in January, 1961. Before 
that, who knows, from South of the 
Border we may be hearing louder and 
louder the cry: 

Olé, Marine, olé! END 


After the fight, the Marine got 
& together with TV's "Chavillaso" 
for an "ole" toast to the gringo 
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Live firing of all the company's weapons is prohibited at their local 
site. It must be done at Parris Island or during annual field training 






the 53d Rifle Co. held out against a much stronger force 


F THE U. S. Naval Base, 
Charleston, S. C., can be visu- 
alized as having the dimen- 

sions of a dollar bill, the area occupied 

by Marine Reservists of the 53d Rifle 

Company, USMCR, wouldn’t be any 

larger than George Washington’s right 

eye. The 53d is the smallest of the 10 

Naval and Marine activities located on 

the 2100-acre base. Its members are 

not only surrounded by swarms of 

Uncle Sam’s nautical nephews, but they 

are, even at full strength, outnumbered 

two to one by Regulars of the Marine 

Barracks, whose massive, brick build- 

ing casts its shadow over their tiny 

Training Center. 

But the 53d nurses no Tiny Tim 
complex; they’ve earned themselves a 
king-sized reputation on, and more 
particularly, off, the base. They are the 
oldest Marine Reserve unit in South 
Carolina. (Paradoxically, they are 
probably the youngest unit in the Re- 
serve Program: the average age of their 
enlisted men is only 21.9 years. Of their 
nearly 100-man complement, only one 
is over 40; one is over 30; and five, 
including their first sergeant, are over 
25). They have the best rifle and pistol 
team in the 6thMCRRD. Last year, at 
Annual Field Training at Camp 
Lejeune, they were chosen for the role 
of Aggressor Forces in the air-ground 
Operation WNailivic, and earned the 
commendation of the problem com- 
mander by holding their own against a 
force 10 times their size. 

Their commanding officer, Captain 
Henry C. Hutson, credits their Lejeune 


by AMSgt Clay Barrow 
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In its role as the “Aggressor” at Camp Lejeune last year, 

















showing to two factors. “You'll rarely 
find us in the Training Center from 
April to October,” he says. “We 
schedule every minute we can for field 
problems. And we’ve got an almost 
ideal training site about 15 miles from 
here. It’s a deserted island called 
Bushy Park, which the city lets us 
use.” 

It was Capt Hutson’s predecessor, 
Captain Harold H. Norvall, who made 
the unit marksmanship conscious. ‘‘The 
urge to shoot is inherent in every Ma- 
rine outfit,” he says. “The only thing 
I did was try to instill confidence 
among the men in their weapons and in 
themselves.” 

A lifelong shooting enthusiast, Capt 
Norvall found no experienced shooters 
in his company. “But they wanted to 
shoot,” he added. ‘Most of our boys 
went out and bought their own weapons 
before they were officially provided. In 
three successive years, we finished 
third, second and, last year, first in 
District competition. As of this minute, 
it looks like we’re a cinch to retain the 
championship and have another crack 
at national honors.” 

Members of the rifle and pistol team 
look to slim, quiet AGySgt Walter A. 
Herrington, Jr., Supply Chief of the 
Inspector-Instructor staff, for inspira- 
tion. A distinguished pistol shot, Her- 
rington was a member of Camp 
Lejeune’s winning team in the Inter- 
Division Pistol Matches in 1958 and a 
member of the team that won the 
Elliott Rifle Trophy the same year. The 
previous year he won both the North 


Carolina and Florida State Champion- 
ships. Walt began competitive shooting 
only four years ago. He says he 
honestly doesn’t know how many 
medals, cups, plaques and other hard- 
ware he’s won in competitive shooting. 
(“You mean people count them?’ he 
asked). He pulled a cardboard carton 
big enough to hold an automatic wash- 
ing machine from one of the shelves of 
his supply storeroom. It was jammed 
with trophies. “I’ve got a lot more than 
this at home, if you want to count 
them,” he said. 




























Does he coach the company’s shoot- 
ers? “I wish I could,” he said, “but I’m 
so strapped with my own job that I 
hardly see the fellows during a training 
day. Besides, they’re doing just fine 
without my help.” 

AGySgt Herrington is one of six 
enlisted Marines and one Navy hos- 
pital corpsman who, with their Inspec- 
tor-Instructor, Captain James  D. 


Bailey, comprise the I-I staff. 

Meeting Capt Bailey for the first 
time, one would never ask him if he 
played tackle on a football team. The 

TURN PAGE 





Immediately following roll call, a 
personnel inspection was held at 
the rear of the Training Center 


Each man reporting for training 
was checked in at the Center by 
the company's Staff Duty NCO 
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CHARLESTON (cont.) 


only logical question is, “Where?” The 
answer is Auburn University. He’s big 
enough to hunt crocodiles with a lolli- 
pop stick, but amiable enough to talk 
them out of a fight. In the nine years 
since he came in under Auburn’s NRO- 
TC program, Capt Bailey has seen his 
share of seagoing duty and more than 
his share of FMF duty. Of his present 
assignment, he says, ‘‘Career-wise, it’s 
hard to beat. You get it all here— 
fiscal, motor transport, command—you 
name it.” 

Asked if having the Training Center 
on the Naval Base is an advantage or 
disadvantage, he said, “Both. But the 
advantages outweigh the shortcomings. 
We don’t have young men wandering in 
here the way they do in a city to see 
what you’ve got. We’re not seen on the 
streets perhaps as often as we should 
be. You don’t feel as much a part of 
the community as you would if you 
were working right among the popula- 
tion. But then there’s the other side. 
It makes a lot more sense, financially, 
for us to remain in our present loca- 
tion. The cost of upkeep for the Center 
is low and we engage in all sorts of 
cross-service arrangements that are 
very beneficial to us as, for example, 
transportation, chow, and other base 
facilities. Every service is represented 
within Charleston’s city limits and the 
competition is, obviously, very keen for 
applicants. It’s debatable whether we’d 
attract any more than we do, regardless 
of our location. We've got a good unit 
and, I think, a good program to offer. 
That kind of word gets around.” 

Geographically, the 53d has another 
advantage: it’s located only 72 miles 
from Parris Island. Each year, just 
prior to Annual Field Training, the 
company fires for annual qualification 
at PI. “It’s kind of hectic,” says Capt 
Bailey. “We get there Saturday after- 
noon after a three-hour drive and, that 
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With Charleston's ''Rebels" matched against an infantry battalion from 
New York State, Operation Nailivic had a distinct Civil War flavor 





Capt H. H. Norvall checked over the weapons of rifle team members 
(L to R) ASSgt Jackson, LCp! Hall, ASgt West and Cpl Lukow 


afternoon, fire to zero in our weapons. 
The following morning we fire for 
record and then head back.” 

Now that the double drill system has 
had a chance to prove itself, what does 
he think of it? ‘‘There’s no comparison 
between our present system and the old 
once-a-week routine,’ Capt Bailey 
says. “The Tuesday night troops hardly 
had time to finish roll call on arrival 
when it was time to take roll call for 
them to leave. At the risk of repeating 
what everybody already knows, the 
Six-Months Training Program has 
been the best thing that’s happened to 
the Reserve Program since the abolish- 
ment of the three-button skivvy shirt. 
The boys we get back have more tech- 
nical knowledge and higher morale than 
any others. They know they’ve still got 
a lot to learn about the Corps and they 
expect to get it from us. We try not 
to disappoint them.” 

It’s doubtful that anyone would pick 
1stSgt Floyd F. McNair, who ramrods 
Capt Bailey’s I-I staff, out of a crowd 
as a man who fought with the Seventh 
Marines at Guadalcanal, Cape Glou- 


cester and Peleliu, and with the Brigade 
in Korea from August, 1950, until 
March, 1951. 

A soft-spoken, thoughtful man he’ll 
have his “20” in before the year is out. 
“This is my first tour with a Reserve 
unit,” he says, “and it looks like I 
picked a good one. Winter is tough for 
our boys; they all look forward to the 
good weather when we can get out in 
the field. We meet once a month when 
the weather is good, commencing at 
noon, Saturday, until nine, Sunday 
night. We pitch shelter tents or sleep 
out in the open at Bushy Park and 
work on night tactics until about mid- 
night, Saturday. We have reveille at 
five a.m. and we get a lot done before 
securing time.” 

Nobody gets a bigger bang out of the 
company’s field work than the I-I staff’s 
gunnery sergeant, AGySgt Robert H. 
Herman. A veteran of almost 15 years 
service, he uses all the guile acquired 
in combat in Korea and as a DI at 
PI to make life realistic for the Re- 
servists during field problems. 

A Marine’s Marine, Herman is prob- 
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ably the best-liked enlisted man in the 
company despite his favorite trick of 
withdrawing and allowing the Reserv- 
ists to pursue him. “I always set up 
my ambushes,” he chuckles, “at a place 
where they have to go knee-deep in 
mud to come at me. Then—POW!—I 
open up on ’em. Naturally, they have 
to swan dive right into the soup. Boy, 
they’re a mess! But it’s good training 
for ’em.” 

An unusual man, he has an unusual 
plan for his autumn years. “I’m saving 
all my dough,” he says. “When I retire 
I’m gonna’ buy about 100 acres of land 
down here and donate it to the com- 
pany. All I ask is that they let me play 
the aggressor during their field prob- 
lems.” 

During the cleanup last year after 
the disastrous hurricane that lashed 
Charleston, Herman gave the troops 
something to talk about. Dozens of 
huge trees were uprooted and had to 
be sawed and split before they could be 
carried away. Impatient to finish the 
job, Herman would grab a log and, 
holding it momentarily above his head, 
would split it by smashing it on the 
sidewalk. 

Although he looks like he’s spent a 
lifetime in the prize ring, he’s only had 
the gloves on once. “When I was a 
boot,” he remembers, “they had a 
smoker and were looking for volunteers 
to fight this guy. I outweighed him by 
25 pounds so I stepped up. I touched 
gloves at the opening bell and, so help 
me, that’s all I remember. Turns out 
the guy had 29 pro fights out of 
Detroit before coming in.” 

AGySgt Paul Peacock, Jr., is the 
senior man in the company and its first 
sergeant. There are no E7s or higher in 
the company. 


ASSgt Robert L. Bonifay conducted a class on 


Peacock served in the Corps from 
1950 to 1954 and saw service in Korea. 
He left to enroll at the Citadel. “While 
I was in school I really missed the 
Corps,” he recalls, ‘and when I left 
school in 1956, I joined the company.” 

Three months after joining, he be- 
came first sergeant. ‘‘Most of our boys 
are from the local area, but we do have 
one, PFC Joe Hunt, who travels 150 
miles to attend a meeting. In the few 
years I’ve been in this outfit, I’ve seen 
both the caliber of the recruit and his 
training get progressively better,’ he 
stated. 

Recruits and recruit training are sub- 
jects still very much in the minds of 
PFCs Robert L. Doscher and William 
B. Mellette, Jr., and Pvt Eddie L. Free- 
man, Jr. Six-Months Trainees, the trio 
had been mentioned in the November, 
1959, Leatherneck (Depot Visitor 
Center). They joined the Corps after 
having gone to school together and now 
they were back with the 53d to com- 
plete their obligated service. Doscher 
had done particularly well at PI. He 
had been selected outstanding man in 
his platoon and, in addition, had won 
Leatherneck’s Dress Blues Award. 
Asked what specific part of his train- 
ing with the 53d had helped him most 
at PI, he replied, “Everything was use- 
ful but I guess the most important part 
was the field work. When we went on 
a problem in boot camp, we knew what 
to expect.” 

Freeman had an interesting observa- 
tion about changes that had taken 
place in the unit during their half-year 
absence: “They all seem like they’re 
fatter.” 

Nobody reminded him that he, per- 
haps, had become thinner. 








the light machine gun 


when inclement weather forced the cancellation of an outdoor exercise 


ASSgt Robert L. Bonifay is, in the 
words of one of his fellow I-I staff 
members, “Our walking, talking ‘A’ 
Sign.” He is the Administrative Clerk, 
but his most important contribution to 
the company is his extra duty as re- 
cruiter. Under orders from Capt Bailey, 
he wears dress blues wherever he goes. 

He joined the company in October, 
1952, while still a senior in high school. 
A year later, he went on active duty 
and, four years after that, he returned 
as a member of the I-I staff. 

There is very little about the city of 
Charleston that this native son doesn’t 
know. He knows it -from Accabee to 
Yeamans Park, from Battery Point to 
Woodland Shores, from Ashley Hall to 
Windermere. He can direct you to any 
of the city’s 12 post offices or tell you 
how long a grace period you have be- 
fore you must register your car. He 
can tell you what the housing situation 
is or direct you to Folly Beach in the 
Summer. 

He supplies the company’s liaison 
with the city’s two newspapers, five 
radio stations, two TV stations, three 
colleges and 86 elementary and high 
schools. But ASSgt Bonifay doesn’t 
just show the uniform around town. 

He has recruited approximately half 
the present members of the company. 

The Charleston that ASSgt Bonifay 
knows is just 10 years short of being 
300 years old. It was named in honor 
of King Charles II who was, historians 
agree, ‘“‘a confirmed sensualist and 
voluptuary . . . his reign was the era 
of the most dissolute manners that 
ever prevailed in England.” From this 
shaky beginning, the city has survived 
an assault during the revolution, a 
blockade during the Civil War, an 
earthquake in 1886, a tornado in 1938 
and several hurricanes of formidable 
proportions. 

Today the “‘city by the sea” sits in 
stately grandeur, a curious blend of 
historic charm and modern progress. 

A short distance from the bustle of 
20th Century King Street, the spirit of 
gracious living still pervades the 
spacious colonie' mansions. Groves of 
majestic oaks, draped with Spanish 
moss, and mysterious cypress swamps, 
still stand in eerie beauty. The camel- 
lias, azaleas and oleanders each, in 
turn bloom as they always have. 

Although the city, itself, may have 
yielded slightly to modern times, its 
people have not changed, nor are they 
likely to. 

They still say, as they always have, 
“Our city is located where the Ashley 
and the Cooper Rivers join together to 
form the Atlantic Ocean.” 

That’s thinkin’ big, Suh! 

And it’s from these proud citizens 
that the 53d Rifle Company draws its 
strength, END 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, I would do away with the 
“Tf I Were Commandant .. .” feature 
currently carried by Leatherneck 
Magazine. 

Now, before you get too “shook,” 
this is not meant as a condemnation 
of this feature per se. Starting with 
AMSgt (then TSgt) Tim Timrud’s 
original advancement of the idea in 
the July, 1954, issue, I have noted, 
with pleasure, acceptance of some 
worthwhile proposals advanced by 
fellow Marines. 

BUT, the fact that the individual 
Marine feels he has to use such a 
medium to get his ideas and opinions 
across to Headquarters Marine Corps 
is a sad commentary on Marine Corps 
policy and on the literal interpreta- 
tion of Paragraph 21002.3 of the Ma- 
rine Corps Manual. 

If I were Commandant, I would 
either revise the above mentioned 
paragraph, or publish a Marine Corps 
Order, to define more clearly just 
what expressions of ideas and 
opinions are welcomed by HQMC. 
And, most important, I would make it 
easier for everyone, from the rawest 
recruit to the field grade officer, to get 
his ideas before the Commandant. 

I am not suggesting elimination of 
the chain of command or “channels,” 
but I do think that an invitation for 
open expression of opinion 
could be extended. Along this line, 
if a man could be made to feel that 
his thought, freely and sincerely ex- 
pressed, would be forwarded without 
prejudice or reaction, a lot of ideas 
and opinions, of necessity weeded out 
by Leatherneck’s Editorial Board, 


more 
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would still reach a Staff Section at 
HQMC, which might find in them 
something of value to the good of the 
Corps. As it is now, the Commandant 
only gets from the Leatherneck the 
ideas and opinions deemed 
worthy by Leatherneck editors. 
As a counter-suggestion, as Com- 
mandant, I would require that ALL 
letters submitted to Leatherneck be 
forwarded to HQMC for examination 
of their possible worth. 
MSgt Ward H. Foster 
; 304699 


news- 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
reorganize the structure of the present 
infantry company by dissolving the 





weapons platoon and reallocating the 
weapons and personnel in the follow- 
ing manner: 

To each of the three rifle platoons 
would be assigned one, normally at- 
tached, LMG section. The 3.5” rocket 
sections would be further assigned to 
company headquarters. This would 
quite naturally eliminate a weapons 
platoon commander and platoon ser- 
geant, whose field duties could be as- 
sumed by the company executive of- 
ficer and gunnery sergeant, respec- 


tively, decreasing the administrative 
workload of the company in garrison. 

Such a reorganization would bring 
about a more realistic integrity of the 
tactical platoon through closer train- 
ing association and day to day unity. 

If deemed necessary, time could be 
allotted on the company training 
schedule for specific machine gun and 
rocket training and employment. 
This would be ample preparation for 
the situations in which they would be 
used as separate units. 

The streamlined effects of this re- 
organized company would greatly im- 
plement the planning, preparation, 
scheme of maneuver, and control of 
the company commander. 


SSgt Harold K. Barwick 
1091239 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
convene a board to initiate action to 
bring about a more realistic evalua- 
tion of our Staff NCOs, insofar as the 
promotion system is concerned. I feel 
that a promotion zone should be es- 
tablished on the lineal list, as is the 
case in the officer corps, but I would 
run it differently. 

First, I would establish the promo- 
tion zone in accordance with the 
number of men who have the requisite 
time in grade. Second, fix the number 
of men who can be promoted in the 
zone in accordance with the exigencies 
of the Corps. Third, strike the men 
who have failed their promotion ex- 
aminations. Then work from there. 

If the amount of men left, who are 
eligible for promotion, exceeds that 
number who can be promoted, then 
commence the weeding-out process. 
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Separate those Staff NCOs who have 
received courts-martial or office hours 
in their present grade; they will not 
be promoted. If we still have to 
eliminate men, separate those who 
have received Navy and Marine 
Corps Medals, Bronze Stars, Letters 
of Commendation and Appreciation, 
or any other peacetime award or 
decoration during their present time 
in grade; they will be promoted. If 
there are still men to eliminate, then 
the board will commence evaluation 
of fitness reports, taking into con- 
sideration the marking habits of the 
reporting senior, whether or not the 
man under consideration is working 
in, or out of, his field, how long he 
has been in his present unit, and per- 
haps, how many times he had to take 
his promotion examinations before he 
was able to pass them. 

Summing up all these factors and 
coming forth with recommendations 
for promotion would be the primary 
mission of this board. I think this 
would materially contribute to the 
stabilization of the E-6 through E-9 
promotion program, eliminating the 
promotion of men who had failed 
their promotion examinations, also 
eliminating the waiving of promotion 
examinations in peacetime. 


IstLt David A. Ramsey 
070095 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
take steps to assure myself that Ma- 
rines, due for discharge, are more 
thoroughly impressed concerning the 
difference between Class II and III 
Reservists, in order to increase the re- 
enlistment rate throughout the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The task of the Reenlistment NCO 
is a particularly arduous one nor- 
mally, due to the fact that Marines 
due for discharge have distant 
thoughts and problems which are 
paramount at that time, and usually, 
a sort of mental block exists between 
them and talk of future Marine 
Corps service. 

It might be months later when a 
chill dawn breaks over them, and they 
are told that “If they had only joined 
the Class II Reserves,” they could 
salvage much from their discharge. 

Men in this status might be de- 
sirable Marines, and ready to “go 
Regular” IMMEDIATELY, but would 
probably balk at spending a year in 
Class II before being allowed to re- 
enlist. 


Therefore, I submit the following 
idea as a possible help in this matter: 
Urge the Reenlistment NCO to stress 
Class II as an insurance policy. Let 
him emphasize to “short-timers” the 
fact that if they join Class II, they are 
buying “insurance.” 

The premiums they pay are 12 drill 
periods a year, or whatever the 
schedule consists of, with their local 
Reserve unit. 

The dividends they receive are: re- 
tention of rank, date of rank, drill 





pay, no waiting period to reenlist if 
they are in Class II within 30 days of 
discharge, and so on. 

As a recruiter, I have had occasion 
to turn away approximately 20 former 
Marines in the past year who wanted 
to “see the outside” for a while, and 
who would, no doubt, make good 
Marines again, but could not or 
would not join as PFC. Especially 
when other branches of the services 
are glad to have them in their equiva- 
lent rank. 

In the excitement and rush of “dis- 
charge time,” these men just didn’t 
get the information concerning Class 
II and III properly installed in their 
mind. 

To further augment this idea, I 
would insert an attractive calling-card 
type certificate with their discharge 
papers, urging them to pay a social 
call on their local recruiter for a 
more complete and informal discus- 
sion regarding matters of Reserve 
obligation, particularly within 30 days 
from discharge. A sincere attempt to 
do the right thing in this regard 
could eventually pay dividends by 
producing a better “climate” in each 
community for Regular and Reserve 
recruitment alike. 

AMSgt James F. Conley 
348763 


AGySgt John A. Swindle 
1102541 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
pay heed to the numerous letters pub- 
lished of late concerning marksman- 


ship in the Marine Corps. The Ma- 


rine Corps has many things to boast 
of, one of them being its expert rifle- 
men. But just think it over; are they 
really experts? 

On the average, the Marine is a 
better marksman than his fellow serv- 
iceman. But, is being just a little bet- 
ter good enough? In the past, it was 
the personal desire of every Marine 
to come off the firing line with a 
higher score than his buddies. As of 
late, that desire seems to have 
dwindled alarmingly. Whether the 
blame is on the Marine himself, or on 
responsible authoritiés at a higher 
level is something that is a mystery 
to me. 

It is my belief that some sort of re- 
vamping of the classification system 
in requalification, and adding some 
incentive to stress the importance of 
good shooting to each individual Ma- 
rine, would help to bring the overall 
shooting proficiency in the Corps to 
a satisfactory level. 

Thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars are spent annually sending peo- 
ple to the range for requalification 
firing, many of whom have had in- 
adequate preparatory training, as well 
as poor motivation. Coaches are 
selected from men who have com- 
pleted a short course of instruction on 
the technique of coaching, but actu- 
ally may not be capable of the job at 
all. : 

Here are some suggestions that may 
help bring our shooting standards up 
to par: 

First: That coaches be selected 
from proved shooters who are capable 
of teaching the “tricks” of shooting, 
as well as the fundamentals to all of 
their shooters. 

Second: That all shooters be given 
sufficient training before going to the 
range, instead of just having a few 
days of snapping-in. 

Third: That the title of “Expert” 
be given to men who fire scores of 
230 or better; “Sharpshooter” to men 
who fired 220; and “Marksman” to 
men in the 200-220 bracket. 

Fourth: That the old incentive pay 
be brought back. Certainly, with pro- 
pay in effect for outstanding execu- 
tion of our everyday jobs, a small 
raise for proficiency in our basic job 
is not asking too much. 

In any war that may ever come, be 
it atomic, biological, chemical, or con- 
ventional, the rifleman will still be of 
paramount importance. 


ASgt Paul J. Chevalier 
1527276 
END 
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LEATHERNECK 
RIFLE AWARDS 





HIGH RIFLE 


Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal 
and $40.00 


Pfc Bruce B. Storms—238 
MCS, Quantico 





SECOND PLACE 


Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal 
and $35.00 


ASSgt David L. Carter—236 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 





THIRD PLACE (Tie) 


Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal 
and $30.00 (each) 


Pfc James L. Alfrey—235 
MCRD, Parris Island 


AGySgt Charles E. Cameron—235 
5th MCRRD 











— 





HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FOURTH QUARTER 


DIVISION “A” 


235 AGySgt Charles J. Alderman 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


235 AGySgt Donald A. Walton 
HQOMC, Wash., D. C. 


234 SSgt John E. Brennan 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


234 ASSgt Drury M. Edwards 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


234 ASSgt Albert Jones 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


234 ASSgt William L. Jennings 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


234 GySgt Otto L. Bass 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


234 ASSgt James T. Wynn 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 ASSgt Paul Repka 
MCS, Quantico 


233 AGySgt William L. Stephens 
FMFLant 


233 ASSgt William W. Smith Jr. 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


232 ASSgt Delbert D. Henderson 
MCS, Quantico 


232 ASSgt Michael J. Martin 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


232 ASSgt George M. Eckman 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


231 AMSgt Lawrence J. Chytka 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


231 AGySgt Paul D. Young 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


230 ASSgt Richard A. Krause 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 AGySgt Andrew P. Walls 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


228 ASSgt William H. Lancaster 
MCRD, Parris Island 


227 AGySgt John A. Totten 
MCAS, Cherry Point 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


ALL WINNERS OF CASH AWARDS WILL ALSO RECEIVE 


A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


DIVISION “B” 


DIVISION “C” 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 


235 ACpl Wilbur R. Schopf Jr. 
MCS, Quantico 


234 Pvt Austin Hernandez 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


235 ASgt Delbert L. Gainer 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


234 Pfc Ronald D. Gates 
USS Lake Champlain 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $15.00 IN CASH 


234 ASgt John W. Cook 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


232 Pfc Charles F. Ralston 
Navy +1506, FPO New York 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $10.00 IN CASH 


233 ASgt David O. Carpentier 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


232 ASgt Robert E. Clemons 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


232 ASgt Charles D. Rikard 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


232 ASgt James H. Fox 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 LCpi Gerald S. Ashley 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


231 Pvt Dominick Catrone Jr. 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


230 Pfc Ronald H. Clark 
MCRD, Parris Island 


228 Pfc Ronald E. Shepard 
HQMC, Wash., D. C. 


225 Pvt Ronald L. Proudfoot 
HOMC, Woash., D. C. 


223 Pfc Angelo L. Nievessantiago 
Navy +1506, FPO New York 


LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATES 


231 ACpi Dale T. Mecimore 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


231 Cpl Leslie A. Young 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


231 ASgt Robert J. Mocny 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


230 ACpli Dennis W. Stoney 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


230 ASgt David J. Lindstedt 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


228 ASgt Ronald L. Bocher 
MCAF, New River 


223 ASgt John S. Kociolek 
Navy +1506, FPO New York 





The above entries were 
the only ones received 
in Division ‘‘B’’ Leather- 
neck Rifle Awards. 





222 Pfc Charles G. Mitchell 
Navy +1506, FPO New York 


The above entries were 
the only ones received 
in Division ‘‘C’’ Leather- 
neck Rifle Awards. 


DIVISION “D” 


234 Pvt Arthur A. Disorbo 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 Pvt Harold P. Wilmerding 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 Pvt Andrew R. Ray 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Edward Lydon 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Donald R. Giles 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt James S. Warner 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt John A. Lathigee 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt James W. Wood Jr. 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Frederick L. Marshall 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Richard W. Glazier 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Harold E. Sharpe Jr. 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Charles F. Gastler 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt William B. Carpenter 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Leo J. Blankfield 
MCRD, Parris Island 


230 Pvt Thomas J. Harrington 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt J. D. Kelley 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Kyle W. King 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt William G. Leary 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt James P. Duffy 
MCRD, Parris Island 


229 Pvt Jerome C. Smits 
MCRD, Parris Island 
TURN PAGE 
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LEATHERNECK 
RIFLE AWARDS 


4th QUARTER « EIGHTH ANNUAL ¢ WEST COAST 









SECOND PLACE 


Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal 
and $35.00 


Pfc Paul O. Phinisee—240 
MCB, CamPen 





HIGH RIFLE THIRD PLACE 
Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal 
and $40.00 and $30.00 






ASSgt Oren D. Reid—241 
MCRD, San Diego 


ASgt Ronald K. Fones—240 
IstMarBrig, FPO SanFran 




















HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FOURTH QUARTER 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


DIVISION “A” 


240 AGySgt Daniel R. Savoy 
MCB, CamPen 


239 AMSgt Richard C. Sachs 
MCB, CamPen 


237 AGySgt Emmett R. Crenshaw 
MCSC, Barstow 


237 ASSgt Elzie R. Folds 
MCB, CamPen 


237 GySgt Lawrence D. Fitzpatrick 
MCB, CamPen 


236 ASSgt John R. Eckerude 
MCAF, Santa Ana 


236 ASSgt Raymond E. Moore 
MCB, 29 Palms 


235 AGySgt James A. Kemp 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


235 ASSgt Huriel Hildreth 
Navy +128, FPO SanFran 


235 AGySgt Richard D. Mullen 
FMFPac 


234 SSgt William E. Boyd 
MCAS, El Toro 


234 AGySgt Thomas R. Harper 
MCSC, Barstow 


234 AGySgt Donald E. McGuire 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 AGySgt John H. Hughes 
Navy +128, FPO SanFran 


234 AMSgt Fred E. Macgeary 
MAD, Pt. Mugu 


234 ASSgt Arne ''S'' Mikkelborg 
Navy +66, FPO SanFran 


234 AGySgt George F. Carr 
MCAF, Santa Ana 


234 ASSgt James E. Jenkins 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 Sgt John L. Hurst 
Navy +128, FPO SanFran 


234 AGySgt Melvin C. Barnes 
3dMarDiv, FPO SanFran 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 
RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


DIVISION “B” 


DIVISION “C” 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 


237 Cpl Billy T. Branch 
MCB, CamPen 


233 Pfc Sammy L. Murphy 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


236 ASgt Robert C. Gribbins 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL 


235 ASgt Albert P. Leonard 
MCAS, El Toro 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL 


235 ASgt Kenneth K. Keller 
MCB, 29 Palms 


234 ACpi Rumen Garza 
MCAS, El Toro 


234 LCpi Delles H. Blackburn 
USS Los Angeles (CA 135) 


234 LCpl Robert C. Bingham 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 ASgt James L. Wecker 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


233 Pfc Hugh W. Woodcox Jr. 
NAD, Concord 


AND $15.00 IN CASH 


232 Pfc Charles W. Reed 
MCB, CamPen 


AND $10.00 IN CASH 


231 Pfc Judson E. Baldwin 
MCB, 29 Palms 


231 Pfc Thomas J. Fleming 
MCB, 29 Palms 


231 Pfe Larry L. Turner 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pfc Francis C. Bailey 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


231 Pfc John J. Mariano 
NAS, Alameda 


LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATES 


234 LCpli Dana E. Olney 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


233 Cpl David J. Velasco 
MCAS, El Toro 


233 ASgt Winford F. Gordon 
MCB, CamPen 


233 LCpl Luther A. Bailey 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


233 LCpi Robert W. Menezes 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


233 ASgt Donald R. Wells 
Hqs, 12th R&R 


232 Cpl Thomas E. Clemens 
MCSF, SanFran 


232 ASgt Charles L. Herringer 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Cpl John R. Sutton 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 


231 ASgt Richard A. Harms 
NAS, Oakland 


231 ACpl Kenneth R. Moody 
MCB, 29 Palms 


231 ASgt Revel L. Barger 
MCB, CamPen 


230 Pfc Norman R. Brahler 
Navy +128, FPO SanFran 


230 Pfc Robert T. Scanlon 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


230 Pfc Gordon A. Boumer 
MCB, 29 Palms 


229 Pvt Earl W. Thelen 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


The above entries were 
the only ones received 
in Division ‘“‘C’’ Leather- 
neck Rifie Awards. 


DIVISION “D” 


236 PvtDavid S. Busby 
MCRD, San Diego 


236 Pvt Willie Khines 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 Pvt David J. Berryhill 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt George J. Winter III 


MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt Donald S. Potier 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt William C. Evans 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Earl Cox 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt James R. Baker 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Larry A. Trippett 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Rodger R. Mast 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Clint S. Russi 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Ronald G. Kraft 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Gary A. Lucus 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Jimmie R. Dorsey 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Anthony L. Silva 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Gail N. Millhouse 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Allan J. Yovanovich 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt Richard A. Jorgenson 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt John P. Morgan 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt Dennis D. Pelkie 
MCRD, San Diego 


END 
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LOSING out the 1959 foot- 

ball season, two unbeaten 

Marine Corps teams re- 

ceived, and accepted, bids for bowl 

play. The Devildogs, of Marine Corps 

Recruit Depot, San Diego, made their 

final ’59 interservice crown bid, when 

they virtually crammed three TDs 

down the throats of the high flying 

Bolling Air Force Generals in the first 

four minutes of play in the Leatherneck 
Bowl. 

The Quantico Marines also held a 
field day when they marched, seemingly 
unopposed, over the McClellan Air 
Force Team in the Shrimp Bowl. 

At the season’s end, honors were be- 
stowed upon King Dixon, Quantico 
halfback. Dixon received the ‘“Out- 
standing Military Football Player in 
the Nation” award from General David 
M. Shoup, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, during ceremonies in Washing- 
ton, 1D:C. 

Selected by the Touchdown Club, in 
cooperation with the Football Hall of 
Fame, Dixon was picked for his per- 
sistent hammering of opposition de- 
fenses, and outstanding team play. 

Cliff Battles, one of the all-time 
greats in pro football, headed the selec- 
tion committee. 

Sparking the 41-14 Devildog victory 
in Balboa Stadium, before a near 
capacity crowd, were veteran backs Al 
Hall, Vern Valdez, and Billy Martin. 

Hall scored three times and gained 
91 yards in 11 carries, while teammate 
Martin plowed for two TDs—one on a 
50-yard pass from Valdez, to help give 
the San Diego Marines their 10th 
straight victory, and first undefeated 
season since 1950. 

Even more disastrous for the opposi- 
tion during bowl play was the 90-0 
trouncing the Quantico Marines handed 
the McClellan Air Force Base team 
before 3500 spectators in the Shrimp 
Bowl. 
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King Dixon, Quantico halfback, captured season honors when he was 
presented ‘Outstanding Military Football Player in the Nation" award 


Marine gridmen won two bowl titles in 1959 


by ASSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


























e 
Al Hall, a four-season veteran, 
has signed with the L. A. Rams 
LEATHERNECK SQUAD 
BD age sescaeece sca SEIT BIN UCN oi oise as ous ial se ereovees Lejeune 
os Eye Holly Hollingshead..... Quantico 
DED soi cs's sian Ernie Brooks... ....... San Diego 
| RARAR AI aera aneree Carrol Roberts........ San Diego 
TACKLE. oc cae 0% Tom Meehan.......... Quantico 
TACKLE... 05565 Ron Botchan........ 08.5% Lejeune 
<< 4 Art Anderson......... San Diego 
TACKLE. «2.2.06 Johnny Glover........ San Diego 
GUARD. «0-5 > Teny Stremic........<; Quantico 
GUARD)... 6580s Sam Valentine.......... Lejeune 
GUARD......5.5- John McGinley........ Quantico 
GUARD......... Bob Whitlow......... San Diego 
CENTER. 3.4553 6% JOON MONG) 5540505668208 Quantico 
: CEDIUER sce 66s os Duke Karnoscak....... San Diego 
9 QUARTERBACK... Marshall Newman....... Lejeune 
QUARTERBACK. ..Vern Valdez.......... San Diego 
HALFBACK....... Mel Anderson.......... Lejeune 
HALFBACK....... ee San Diego 
HALFBACK....... MIN CSEINON 64 ase cee Quantico 
HALFBACK....... Sty IMD «4%. 6:5 0's 606 Quantico 
RULUBACK.. .. «5s Al Chapman.......... San Diego 
FULLBACK. ...... LATS 0 Po a ree Quantico 
: TEAM RECORDS 
SAN DIEGO 
San Diego 36, Anaheim Rhinos 19 
San Diego 42, Fort Carson 2 
San Diego 13, Fresno State College 6 
San Diego 27, Hamilton AFB 7 


Lejeune's Ron Botchan was a 
four-year player at Occidental 


San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 


Quantico 
Quantico 
Quantico 
Quantico 
Quantico 





San Diego's Verne Valdez has 
also signed with the L. A. Rams 


Diego 
Diego 
Diego 
Diego 
Diego 
Diego 


Quantico 


Quantico 
Quantico 
Quantico 
Quantico 
Quantico 


Lejeune 


Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 
Lejeune 21 


40, San Diego U 14 

40, Fort Carson O 

21, Eagle Rock AC 9 

46, Moffett Field Flyers 0 
64, San Diego State College 6 
41, Bolling AFB 14 


6, 


12, 
0, 
13, 
31, 
6 
6, 
86, 
17, 
8 


’ 


' 
' 


(Leatherneck Bowl) 


QUANTICO 


Holyoke 15 

Ft. Lee 7 

82d Airborne 6 

Ft. Dix O 

Ft. Gordon 12 

Bolling AFB 3 

Xavier 21 

Ft. Campbell 7 

Camp Lejeune 21 

Ft. Belvoir 14 

McClellan AFB O 
(Shrimp Bowl) 


LEJEUNE 


N. C. Agri. and Tech. 

College 26 
Norfolk 13 
Pensacola NAS 19 
Ft. Campbell 36 
Ft. Lee 8 
Bolling AFB 18 
Mitchell AFB 12 
Ft. Gordon 8 
Ft. Bragg 12 
Ft. Dix O 
Quantico 22 

END 
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Most Unlucky 


MARINE 


Aptly named, 


He didn’t know he was up against a 


N DECEMBER, 1813, three 
stubby, weather-beaten ships 
wallowed at anchor in the 


I 


palm-fringed bay of Nukuheva in the 





Marquesas Islands. A month or two 
earlier they had been English whalers, 
but now they flew the flag of the United 
States. The War of 1812 was on, and 
the ships had been captured by Captain 
David Porter. 

Since May, Capt Porter had been 
scouring the South Pacific in the frigate 
Essex. Now he was off on a cruise 
along the coast of South America in 
seach of more prizes. He had left the 
three whalers under the command of 
young Lieutenant John M. Gamble of 
the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Lt Gamble’s orders were to hold the 
ships at Nukuheva for five and a half 
months to serve as a repair base in 
case Porter should need one. At the 
end of that time he was to sail to the 
neutral port of Valparaiso, Chile, and 
from there to the United States. 

The lieutenant’s detachment was 
woefully small and weak for the work 
to be done. He had only 20 men, sev- 
eral of them suffering from wounds or 
scurvy. Only three of them were Ma- 
rines, and most of the others were cap- 
tured English whalingmen who had 
chosen to enlist with Capt Porter. 

The full burden of commanding this 
rather unreliable crew rested squarely 
on Gamble’s shoulders. His only of- 
ficers were two midshipmen, boys about 
16 years old; the lieutenant himself was 
only 23. 

As soon as Capt Porter had departed, 
Gamble began to make his little base 
shipshape and safe from attack by the 
natives. The islanders who lived in the 
village on the shore of the bay seemed 
friendly, but other nearby tribes were 
warlike and constantly fighting each 


. 


Lt Gamble played for 


by James T. Pole 


other. 

For defense, Gamble had the guns 
with which the whalers were equipped 
and an assortment of small arms, but 
little ammunition. Then there was Fort 
Madison, if it could be called a fort. 
This was merely a crude stockade built 
by Capt Porter on top of a hill over- 
looking the bay. 

Lt Gamble’s first problem was to 
procure his food supply. Capt Porter 
had left a large number of pigs for 
fresh meat in pens near the stockade. 
But as soon as Porter left, the natives 
began stealing them. Gamble handled 
that emergency by marching a column 
of men through several of the villages. 
He seized five of the chiefs and an- 
nounced that he would hold them as 
hostages aboard one of the ships until 
the pigs were returned. This move 
brought results. The next day, Christ- 
mas, the natives deposited 80 pigs and 
a huge pile of coconuts on the beach. 
The hostage chiefs promised to put a 
stop to the stealing and were allowed 
to go ashore. 

There were only three ways to get 
fresh vegetables at Nukuheva: buy 
them with the local currency, large 
whales’ teeth; seize them by force; or 
grow them. But Lt Gamble had no 
large whales’ teeth and Capt Porter had 
ordered him to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the Nukuhevans if possible. 
He tried visiting some of the other 
islands to get supplies, but the natives 
there said they would give him food 
only if he would help them make war 
on their enemies. 

So Gamble had his men plant a 
garden. He had found some seeds on 
the ships and they sprouted rapidly in 
the moist warmth of the tropics. But 
no sooner had the bean plants come 
up than they were eaten by mice, and 


huge stakes. 


stacked deck 


an army of ants destroyed the water- 
melon vines. 

What Lt Gamble feared most was a 
direct attack on the ships. He believed 
the natives had not attempted this only 
because they did not realize how few 
men he had. To keep them in ignor- 
ance he had given strict orders that 
none of the Marquesans were to be 
allowed aboard any of the ships. 

Then Lt Gamble’s small force began 
to be whittled away by accidents, de- 
sertion and mutiny. One of the most 
trustworthy of the men, a Marine, was 
drowned while bathing in the surf. In 
the middle of March, four of the men 
deserted. 

They went off in the night with a 
boat which had been tied up alongside 
the Greenwich. When the desertion was 
discovered, Gamble ordered his fastest 
boat to be manned for pursuit. But the 
crew found the stolen” boat wallowing 
useless in the water. The deserters had 
knocked her bottom out and scuttled 
her. Worse yet, they had taken most 
of the muskets and ammunition. 

In April the rains came. Tropical 
storms caused the ships to part their 
cables time after time and to lose some 
of their anchors. Cloudbursts washed 
out the little shore base. 

But more serious trouble was ahead. 
On May 4th one of the Marines in- 
formed Gamble that most of the men 
were plotting to make off with one of 
the ships. For some time they had been 
going about their work in a surly and 
balky manner. And the natives were 
becoming more and more unfriendly 
and threatening. 

The lieutenant decided that he had 
held the base as long as was prudent. 
The only sensible course was to put to 
sea. He had crew enough to man only 
one of the ships. The other two must 





be destroyed. The Seringapatam was 
the best, and he set the men to trans- 
ferring everything of value to her. 

On the afternoon of May 7th, Lt 
Gamble went aboard the Seringapatam 
to supervise stowage of equipment. One 
of the English sailors was throwing 
gear about carelessly. When Gamble 
reprimanded him, all of the men threw 
their hats on the deck, the signal for 
mutiny. One of them drew a knife. 

Young Gamble jumped for the boat 
alongside. Before he could reach the 
gunwale he was seized and bound hand 
and foot. When he demanded what 
they meant by this, one of the muti- 
neers picked up a heavy mallet and 
threatened to beat his brains out if he 
spoke another word. 

Midshipmen Feltus and Clapp, who, 
had been at work on the Seringapatam, 
were secured also and all three were 
shoved into the ship’s cabin with two 
armed guards. They could hear the 
mutineers on deck setting the sails. 

Just after the ship got under way, 
Lt Gamble’s career almost came to an 
abrupt end. The pistol of one of the 
guards went off and the ball passed 
through the lieutenant’s left heel. When 
the men on deck heard the report they 
thought that Gamble was trying to 
escape. Half a dozen of them thrust 
their muskets through the cabin sky- 
light and were about to pull the trig- 
gers. Just in time, the guard yelled that 
the shot had been an accident. 

At nine o’clock that night Lt Gamble, 
the midshipmen, and two men who had 
not joined the mutiny were put off in 
a leaky boat. They were given three 
old muskets and a keg of cartridges to 
defend themselves against the natives. 

They pulled away from the Seringa- 
patam, which (continued on page 83) 








ODD-BALL 


[continued from page 47] 


might still be out in the boondocks, 
dancing around improvised Maypoles 
and crying over dead lizards. 

Our mission that day was to infil- 
trate through “enemy” lines and attack, 
from the rear, a small strategic hill 
which provided an excellent field of 
vision for covering fire during the ad- 
vance of the main body. 

It was hellishly hot, although Bird 
well convinced us that the humidity 
actually made it seem cool. Shivering 
against the icy blasts, we crept silently 
through the trees. 

The dead cow lay in a small clearing. 
Our noses told us long before we 
reached it, but nobody seemed to mind 
after Birdwell said, “It isn’t too bad 
when you consider how much worse it 
will be tomorrow.” 

“The poor thing,’ Cpl Shattock 
choked, when we reached the clearing. 
“No more to give milk, no more to moo, 
no more to switch its tail.” 

“There’s a farm nearby,” I said. 
“Someone should tell the owner about 
this poor critter.” 

“The least we can do is bury it,” 
Shattock said. 

“No,” I said evenly. “We have a 
problem to do first.” I looked slowly 
around at the other men. They were 


apathetic, staring at the dead cow with 
sad, dull eyes. Fourteen years in the 
Corps hit me in the face like a bucket 
of ice water and I shook my head, like 
a man coming out of a deep sleep. I 
took a deep breath and almost gagged. 
“That thing,’ I said, “stinks to high 
heaven.” 

So help me, some of the men looked 
at me reproachfully. But I knew what 
I was going to do and it was for the 
good of the outfit. This Birdwell char- 
acter had to have a weakness some- 
where. At least I could get rid of him 
temporarily. I pointed a finger at him. 
“You,” I snarled. “You stay with the 
cow.” 

For once, he looked startled, “What?” 

“I said, stay with the cow. Don't 
move a foot away from it. This is not 
a cow; it is our reserve ammunition. 
If the enemy captures it we’ll be wiped 
out. When we take the hill I'll send 
runners back for ammo. If you don’t 
guard our ammo, the campaign, the 
battle, the war, is lost. Understand, 
Private Birdwell?” 

He did not salute, or come to atten- 
tion, and I knew I was on the right 
track. “But,” he said slowly, “the am- 
munition smells pretty strong, Ser- 
geant.”’ 

“You have your orders.” 

“Okay.” 

We took off and within two hundred 
yards, Birdwell was forgotten, I said 
a brief prayer of thanks when Cpl Shat- 
tock spat against a tree and said, “If it 
gets any hotter, I swear Ill strip to my 











“According to the li'l ol’ lensatic, we're in 
the middle of Las Pulgas Canyon!" 
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skivvies and send in my letter of resig- 
nation.” 

“They shouldn’t do this to fighting 
men,” someone else snarled. 

“They do it to make us mad.” 

“Knock it off,’ I whispered happily. 
“We're gettin’ close.” 

We took the hill and Colonel Mowbray 
was most complimentary with his of- 
ficial recognition of our effort. “The 
men of ‘A’ Company,” he told the en- 
tire division, “set a perfect example ot 
coordinated offensive infiltrating action 
by a small force. They even had the 
foresight to set up a reserve ammuni- 
tion dump so that they might travel 
light and strike hard, with the knowl- 
edge that additional ammunition was 
available immediately, once the objec- 
tive had been secured.” 

We didn’t see Pvt Birdwell for a full 
week after the exercise. The combina- 
tion of sun and cow had produced a 
curious lethargy which, while not 
specified in the medical books, resulted 
in a general weakness of the stomach 
and an inability to stand on two feet. 

He returned to our fold on the 
seventh day. I was rather nervous, 
frankly, and my nerves weren’t helped 
any when Birdwell merely walked in 
quietly and stood over me as I was 
writing a letter. I had the terrible feel- 
ing he might thank me. The faces of 
the other men, I sensed, were as 
nervous as my own. 

“Sergeant,” Birdwell said evenly. “I 
have something to say.” 

“Say away,” I said uneasily. 

“You are a slob. A complete, hard- 
hearted slob. What kind of man does 
it take to make a fellow human suffer 
the way you made me suffer? With the 
sun cooking my brains out, and a dead 
cow for company. I emptied my canteen 
and clawed my throat with thirst. 
I tried not to breathe, and had 
to breathe. I gagged, choked, died ten 
times and every time I opened my eyes, 
the cow was there. I followed your 
orders, I didn’t move. But you, you 
heartless ... .” 

Birdwell was smothered with the 
affectionate slaps and hugs of several 
dozen good men. He looked startled, 
angry, furious. “Get your cotton- 
pickin’ hands off me, you bunch of 
double-crossing, lint-headed, apes! 
What a bunch of buddies, to let one of 
your own die ten times with a stinking 
cow for company ... I should break 
your damned... .” 

Birdwell broke into a dazed, unbe- 
lieving grin as the mass of men en- 
gulfed him and drove him to the floor. 
Birdwell belonged! 

I raised my eyes reverently to the 
ceiling and said the first thing which 
came to mind. Maybe it didn’t make 
sense but, somehow, it seemed to fit. I 
said, “How now, dead cow?” END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


craft carrier USS Bataan (CVL) is still 
on active status with the U. S. Navy. 
I know it served in World War II and 
the Korean War, but where is it located 
now? Please give all the information 
you have on her. 

SSgt Keith E. Davis 
1605 Butler Drive 

Midway Park, N. C. 


@ The Navy Department told us she 
is in the reserve “mothball’” fleet at 
San Diego, Calif., and has been stricken 
trom the Naval Vessel Register, which 
means she is being sold as scrap.—Ed. 


SERVICE RECORDS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know where a person 
can find his service records if he served 
in World War I. 

The man I’m talking about was in 
the Army during World War I and he 
just died. His widow now needs some 
information which could only be found 
in his service records. 

I told her I’m sure I’d be able to find 
out that information through the 
Leatherneck Magazine. 

James P. Oliver 
202 S. Ridge Ave. 
Greencastle, Pa. 


@ She may write to: Army Records 
Center, 9700 Page Blvd., St. Louis 17, 
Mo. She should include her husband’s 
date and place of enlistment, date of 
discharge, service (serial) number, full 


name, and any other pertinent informa- ° 


tion about his Army service.—Ed. 


DUPLICATE W-2 FORMS 


Dear Sir: 

Could you supply any information 
as to where I can obtain a duplicate 
W-2 Income Tax Form? I was issued 
this form at the time of my discharge 
on February 23, 1959, from Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. 

This form was lost in a fire and I 
need another one in order to file my 
return for 1959. 

Larry J. Morris 
1076 Pitkin Ave. 
Akron 10, Ohio 


@ A duplicate U. S. Treasury Form 
W-2 may be obtained by writing to: 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
(CDB) Headquarters, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington 25, D. C. (W-2). 
—Ed. 

END 
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The Lower Gate 


I am just a PFC, 

But that’s not really bad; 

For if I didn’t have that stripe, 
I'd be a little sad. 


I’ll wear my lonely chevron, 

And of it I’m really proud. 

Tho you can’t tell me from another, 
When I’m standing in a crowd. 


There are lots of other people, 
With bars and stars and such. 
But this little solitary stripe, 
To me, means just as much. 


Now the crosses down at Iwo, 
Which you may never see; 

Are marked with many other ranks, 
But mostly PFC. 


The brave men who wore that stripe, 
And bravely met their fate. 

Just neatly covered down; 

And filed right through God’s Gate. 





’ 4 
1 
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They took along their record books, 
Just as they always do. 

Then St. Peter checked them in, 
And gave them a barracks too. 


I’m sure they stand guard up there, 
For the Lord would want it so, 
To see them all erect in blues, 
And watch them come and go. 


Now if you get to Heaven, 
And have trouble at the gate. 
Just ask the sentry at the post, 
He'll surely set you straight. 


He’ll have no General Orders, 
Nor a weapon at his side. 








The Lord will be his own OD, 
And his face will gleam with pride. 


So when you see a PFC, 

Don’t think he doesn’t rate. 

Remember, he may have the duty, 

When you’re coming through God’s Gate. 
PFC Frances S. Rowe 





Days of Joy and Sorrow 


I married a Marine, on a bright June day, 

Who was so neat, and squared away. 

He wore his blues, that were neatly pressed, 

His shoes were spit-shined, he looked his 
best. 


The brass on his buckle, was oh! so bright, 

And all of his emblems, were worn just 
right. 

Three stripes were sewed, on his sleeve 
with care, 

Not a thread out of place, could you see 
anywhere. . 


We both joined hands, and said, “I do.” 

Then walked down the aisle, the happiest 
two. 

This was a joyous, day of my life, 

Knowing I was now, my Sergeant’s wife. 


Two years later, he walked in the door, 

Saying these words; “We’ve been called to 
war.” 

I couldn’t believe him, but I knew it was 
true, 

And there was just nothing, that I could 
do. 


While he was in battle, I prayed every 
night, 

Asking the Lord, to keep him all right. 

Then came the day, I’d been waiting for, 

When I heard the news; all were coming 
from war. 


Some minutes later, there was a loud 
knock, 

So, quickly I ran, to unfasten the lock. 

I was handed a message, and these words I 
read: 

“We regret to inform you, your husband 
is dead.” 


My days of joy, that I had while wed, 
Are now days of sorrow, that lie just 
ahead. 
Janet Weitz 
END 
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Anti-tank Missile 


The lst Anti-tank Bn., First Division, 
is tactically evaluating the Cobra, a 
new German-developed anti-tank mis- 
sile. 

The man-transportable armor de- 
stroyer reportedly has a high kill 
probability at ranges between 500 and 
1760 yards. It weighs 20 pounds, in- 
cluding a 5%%-pound shaped charge 
high explosive warhead. The missile is 
30 inches long, utilizes a solid rocket 
fuel and achieves a powered flight 
velocity which has been described as 
approximately 190 mph. 

The Cobra’ requires no_ special 
launcher. It is fired from ground em- 
placements and is controlled with a 
4.4-pound electric control box. Eight 
missiles can be connected to the box 
for firing in sequence. By manipulating 
a control box stick, the gunner guides 
the tank-killer to the target by means 
of electronic signals transmitted along 
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Official USMC Photo 
Ready for a strike, the tank-killing Cobra was controlled by Marine 
in the background. The missiles are being tested at Camp Pendleton 


a wire spun out behind the projectile in 
flight. 

One hundred Cobras are scheduled 
for testing under the technical direction 
of the Landing Force Development 
Center at Quantico. 


Public Affairs Office 
Department of Defense 


Corps Reality 


For years, William van Heuven read 
his father’s copy of Leatherneck Maga- 
zine, which the Dutch commander re- 
ceived each month in Holland. Today, 
William is a PFC with the Second 
Division at Camp Lejeune. 

Sponsored by a Tulsa, Okla., man 
who had served with his father in 
World War II, PFC van Heuven ful- 
filled his desire to become a U. S. 
Marine when he arrived in New York 
last August. He forfeited his Dutch 
citizenship to enlist. 

His father, Lieutenant Colonel W. A. 


Edited by 
AGySgt Mel Jones 


van Heuven, is the Commanding Officer 
of Troops, Headquarters, Royal Nether- 
lands Marine Corps, in Rotterdam. 

At Parris Island, the younger van 
Heuven achieved the highest standards 
in his platoon and was meritoriously 
promoted to PFC upon graduation. 


ISO 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


Bauer Trophy 


First Lieutenant Gary A. Davis, flying 
an F8U-2 Crusader, fired his way into 
the “top gun” award, the Harold W. 
Bauer Trophy, in the fourth annual 
Naval Air Weapons Meet held recently 
on the West Coast. 

Lt Davis captured the top spot in the 
supersonic gunnery shoot-out in com- 
petition with Marine and Navy pilots 
from throughout the country. His score 
helped VMF-232 (Kaneohe Bay) win 
first place in the day fighter class. 

Other Marine squadrons’ winning 
honors at the air weapons meet were 
VMF(AW)-513, third place in_ all- 


weather fighters; VMA-311, third in jet 
light attack; and VMF-235, third in the 
day fighter class. 





“Official USN Photo 
The President inspected Sixth 
Fleet Marines on his Med tour 
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The Bauer Trophy, donated by the 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Company, is 
awarded annually to the top-scoring 
pilot in the Naval Air Weapons Meet. 
The trophy is named after Lieutenant 
Colonel Harold W. Bauer, Marine 
Corps ace who won the Medal of 
Honor for action against the enemy in 
World War II. 

Chance Vought Vanguard 


International Formation 


A platoon of U. S. Marines, another of 
Italian Carabinieri, a six-nation color 
guard and a U. S. Navy band, salute 
distinguished visitors to the head- 
quarters of Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe, a branch of NATO in Naples, 
Italy. 

The Marine platoon is the guard de- 
tachment of the headquarters buildings, 
providing security for detachments of 
the six nations: France, Greece, Italy, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Commander of Troops of the inter- 
national unit is Major Sherwood Brun- 
nenmeyer, USMC, who has held that 
title since establishment of the Naples 
headquarters in 1951. 

PIO 


Allied Forces 
Southern Europe 


Haitian Recruits 


Eight Haitian Army infantrymen, here 
on a familiarization tour, are complet- 
ing recruit training at San Diego. 

The Haitians were scheduled to re- 
ceive all the instruction in the regular 
recruit training syllabus. Upon gradu- 
ation, they will take the prescribed 
course at Camp Pendleton’s Second In- 
fantry Training Regiment. 


Official NATO-South Photo 
Italian Adm Francesco Ruta reviewed the Marine platoon at Naples. 
It is part of a NATO unit under Maj Sherwood Brunnenmeyer (L) 


On the basis of performance, four of 
the eight will be selected to attend Drill 
Instructor School after their advanced 
infantry training. 

All of them will receive on-the-job 
instruction for three weeks at the Camp 
Matthews rifle range. 

ISO 
MCRD, San Diego 


People to People 


Cpl D. J. Cowman, a squad leader with 
the First Division, was cited by the 
Okinawan (Ryukyu) government for 
the help he gave the Future Farmers of 
Okinawa a year ago. 

Cowman, a state officer in the Amer- 
ican Future Farmers society, intro- 


: duced farming methods as practiced in 


the Illinois wheat and corn country. He 
implemented his lectures with slides 
showing machinery and harvesting pro- 
cedures. 

In a letter drafted by the Director, 
Vocational Education Department, 
Ryukyu Government, the corporal was 
lauded for his leadership abilities and 
actions which “were of great importance 
from the standpoint of friendship be- 
tween Okinawans and Americans.” 

ISO 


First Division 


Clean Sweep 


The Marine Corps has issued AMSgt 
William Kane a _ nine-ton vacuum 
cleaner! 

Kane, who is NCOiC of Kaneohe 
Bay’s crash crew, has put the $26,000 
sweeper to work, policing the flight 
line and runways. 

The wheeled giant is designed to 
sweep up refuse which could _ be 
hazardous if pulled into jet intakes. 

On its first tryout, the cleaner col- 
lected piles of wire, cardboard, nuts, 
bolts—and one discarded shoe. 

GySgt John McConnell 


ISO 
MCAS, Kaneohe Bay 


Boondock Builders 


A “D” Co., 7th Engineers, training trek 
into the San Bernardino National 
Forest resulted in approximately 18 
miles of roads designed to handle emer- 
gency vehicles and an 80-foot bridge 
capable of supporting 50 tons. 

The exercise had two objectives. 
First, the engineers received field train- 
ing impossible to obtain at their home 
base, 29 Palms. Secondly, the project 
will help forest rangers combat future 
emergencies. 


TURN PAGE 





Official USMC Photo 


Drill instructor, AGySgt Fred Harrigan, outlined the M-I's functioning 
to Haitian Army men. The group is in recruit training at San Diego 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Working from a base camp deep in 
the San Bernardino mountains, the 
Marines carved a forest “freeway” into 
remote areas for fire trucks of the 
Forestry Service. At one stretch, they 
reduced a previously awkward three- 
hour route to a 30-minute trip. 

A creek trestle, sturdy enough to sup- 
port heavy equipment, was built with 
timber cut. on the spot. When the 
bridge-building required a crane, a 
boom derrick of Ponderosa Pine was 
designed and built by GySgt E. A. 
Clark. 

The Engineers’ field problem ended 
just in time. The day after construc- 
tion was completed, a storm piled 20 
inches of snow on the area. 

ASSgt A. R. Wright 
ISO 
MCB, 29 Palms 


King-sized Bunk 


Since Lieutenant Colonel Lloyd Wil- 
liams ordered a welding job on ACpl 
John Koltuniak’s bunk, both men have 
retired—the colonel to civilian life and 
the corporal for a good night’s rest. 

LtCol Williams, who was command- 
ing officer of Camp Lejeune’s rifle 
range, noticed Koltuniak’s six-foot, 
seven-inch height during a routine in- 
spection. Asked if he had difficulty 
sleeping, the corporal emphatically 
nodded yes. 

His bunk was then delivered to the 
motor transport section, where a 12- 
inch extension was welded to one end. 

With two pillows lengthening the 
mattress, Koltuniak now rests com- 
fortably in his king-sized bed. 

ISO 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


Cairo Corporal 


“Corporal” Cornell Fleischer is the 
youngest lad in Marine uniform at U. 
S. Embassy in Cairo, Egypt. He’s nine 
years old. 

Cornell became a “Marine” last year 
when he was “adopted” by the eight- 
man detachment. The Marines donated 
and tailored items of clothing and pro- 
moted him to PFC after he had 
mastered the rudiments of military 
courtesy and discipline, history and 
tradition, rank insignia and close order 
drill. 

The youngster advanced to corporal 
after further schooling by his manager, 
ACpl Leo Rothove. 

The “corporal’s” parents are civilian 
officials at the embassy and are “proud 
to have a son in the Corps.” 

U.S. Naval Attache 
Cairo, Egypt, UAR 
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” Official USMC Photo 
Troops of the Third Marines at Camp Schwab have "adopted" five 
Okinawan schools and spend off-hours contributing repair assistance 


Official USMC Photo 
ACpl John Koltuniak relaxed his 6’7” height on weld-extended 
bunk as PFCs Joe Chiarito (L) and John Dalton tried to fit top half 





Official ALUSNA Cairo Photo 
The youngest "Marine" in Cairo, Egypt, was 'Cpl'' Cornell Fleischer 
who fronted the Embassy guard for this picture. He's nine years old 


























Flints and Mint 


What began as a souvenir hunt in 
Afghanistan has resulted in a valuable 
collection for AMSgt Royal W. Wold 
of the 7th Engineers. 

While stationed in the Asian country 
on embassy duty, Wold became curious 
about a single gold coin. An American 
coin catalog assessed the disc at $150. 

A year later, the sergeant had a com- 
plete collection of Afghanistan coins, 
complemented by an _ assortment of 
stamps and rare guns. 

His collection of weapons includes 
rifles and pistols of the ball-cap-powder 
variety. The weapons, though primi- 
tive are still used by some Afghan 
tribesmen, 

Sgt Don Mayes 
ISO 


29 Palms 


High GCT Score 


“This is the highest score I’ve seen at 
Parris Island and I know of none higher 
in the Corps,” observed Captain James 
Lyles when he heard of Pvt John 
Helm’s GCT score. 

Helm scored a total of 158 points, 
only five below perfect. 

Capt Lyles is the Recruit Depot’s 
classification and assignment officer. 
During the past two years, he esti- 
mates that more than 40,000 recruits 
have taken the test. 

Pvt Helm hit the “genius” rating in 
two other tests. He turned in a: perfect 
score for the Electronics Technician 
Selection Test and missed another 
“possible” by eight points in the Radio 
Code Test. 

“That is the remarkable thing,” Capt 
Lyles said, “because there is little cor- 
relation between the intelligence and 
radio code tests.” 5 

Before enlisting, Helm was a mem- 
ber of the Dean’s List at both Ohio 
State and Youngstown universities. 


LCpl D. W. Jayne Ill 
ISO 
MCRDep, Parris Island 


Caribbean Unification 


The first Marine to be assigned to 
Caribbean Command headquarters has 
reported for duty at Quarry Heights, 
Canal Zone. 

Lieutenant Colonel William R. Bon- 
ner, a veteran of 18 years Corps service, 
is the Military Assistance Programming 
Officer with the Plans and Operations 
Division, Caribbean Command. 

With LtCol Bonner’s assignment, 
the headquarters now includes person- 
nel of all the armed services for the 
first time since its inception in 1947. 


PIO 
Caribbean Command 
END 

















DECEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


AGySgt Hebert J. Lang 
H&HS, MWHG, 2dMAW 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


"Shades of St. Patrick, 
his tongue is green 
side out!" 








Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before May 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the June issue. 
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I Found a Home 
by AGySgt J. F. McAllister 


You guys had better believe I’ve found a home in 
the Corps! I’ve been lying here listening to you chip- 
chip about your troubles, just wondering when you'd 
get around to me. So what’s so weird about being 
satisfied? After all, I asked in this lash-up . . . nobody 
twisted my arm . . . well, not exactly anyways. How 
come I enlisted? . ... It’s no secret. If you’ve got the 
time I don’t mind telling ya... . 

It was back in Hoosick, New Jersey that I first got 
the idea of becoming a Marine . . . during my senior 
year at dear old Hoosick High. A tech sergeant from 
the local recruiting station came to the school one day 
and talked to us at a general assembly. He looked real 


sharp up there on the stage in his blues. I can still see. 


him . . . brass polished, shoes spit-shined, three rows 
of ribbons and enough hashmarks to qualify him as 
having been in long enough to have been John Wayne’s 
drill instructor. I noticed the effect he was having on 
the girls. They were all giggling and squirming. Even 
the girl I was going with at the time . . . Gertrude... . 
you guys know the one . . . the girl in the picture | 
used to have hanging in my wall locker . . . the one you 
thought was my brother! Go ahead, laugh . . . so you 
don’t see too many girls with crew cuts. Well, anyway. 
I noticed the way she sat there staring at this Marine 

. it was the same way she looked when she got a 
buck tip from the town undertaker for changing a tire 
on his hearse. 

After seeing the effect this Marine had on her, I 
figured that maybe I should give the Corps a try. I was 
graduating in three months and wasn’t planning on 
going to college . .. not on a football scholarship any- 
ways. Another thing bothered me too. I wasn’t too 
sure what I’d be best qualified for when I graduated 
since I had majored in Manual Training. Clemment 
Summers, the guy who owned the grocery store, had 
promised me a job when I finished school. After listening 
to that Marine talk about how I could become a hard- 
hitting, straight-shooting defender of democracy, the 
thought of grinding coffee and delivering groceries sort 
of lost its appeal. I was practically ready to be 
measured for my dress blues. 

That afternoon, walking home from school, I told 
Gertrude about my decision to become a Marine. Man! 

. was she tickled. I thought she’d jump right out of 
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her black leather motorcycle jacket. She insisted that I 
go right down to the recruiting station and see what the 
scoop was. As we walked downtown she hung on my 
arm and softly hummed The Marines’ Hymn. | felt like 
I was 15 feet tall. A buck sergeant was sitting at a 
desk, working on some forms when we walked in. He 
asked what I wanted and I told him I was interested in 
joining the Marines. He jumped up, started shaking my 
hand, grabbed a chair and asked me to sit down. He 
looked over and saw Gertrude standing by the door 
looking at some pamphlets. “How about your buddy 
there? Think we can get him interested too?” 

I guess I got a little hot. “That ‘buddy’ of mine,” I 
told him, “happens to be my girl. She’s the one who 
wanted me to come down here today!” 

He looked kinda embarrassed, glanced over at Ger- 
trude again and said, “Excuse me! I couldn’t see her 
too well . . . that light coming in the door blinded me a 
little.” I looked over at the door and decided he must 
have been near-sighted or something because I didn’t 
have any trouble seeing her. In fact, the sun wasn’t 
even shining. 

He started right out giving me the recruiting pitch. 
I let him work for awhile. I figured it would be a shame 
not to let him practice a little. When he stopped to 
inhale I cut in and told him I had already decided to 
enlist but that I wanted to finish school. He had me fill 
out the forms, gave me a test and took my fingerprints. 
He told me that I'd hear from him soon and if every- 
thing was O.K. I could enlist whenever I was ready. 
Walking up the street, Gertrude and I stopped to look 
at some wedding rings. I glanced back and saw the 
sergeant standing in front of the recruiting station, look- 
ing at us and scratching his head... . 

I told the family that night. At first, Mom went all 
to pieces. She’d hug me and say over and over again, 
“Jimmy, my little boy .. . my little boy .. . alone with 
all those ... those . . . Marines!” 

Pop took it better. He told Mom not to get her hopes 
up too high as I might not pass the physical and would 
still be hanging around. Good old Pop! Always there 
with a little joke. 

Mom asked what plans Gertrude and I had made. | 
told her we'd wait until I got a couple of stripes before 
we got married. 
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About a week later I received word from the re- 
cruiter that all I had to do was pass the physical and 
I was in—if I still wanted to be a Marine. The day 
after graduation I went down and told them I was ready. 
A corporal drove me to the Armed Forces Examining 
Station in Philadelphia for my physical. 

There were five or six other guys, who were going 
into the Army or Air Force, waiting to take their 
physicals. I don’t know where you guys did your 
processing, or took physicals, but that system I hit was 
a real doozy. They sent us to a room about the size 
of a battalion mess hall. There were 25 or 30 enlisted 
guys there sitting at desks and pounding typewriters. 
We were told to strip. 

I guess we stood there like that for 10 minutes... 
looking like models for a turkish bath advertisement, 
without towels, before the doc came in. You guys know 
the routine . . . he checked us over from ‘A’ to cough. 
Finally, he had us line up like chorus girls and stand 
on one leg and wiggle the other first from the 
ankle, then from the knee . . . all in unison. We looked 


like we were trying out for the ballet. 

Everybody made out O.K. Two days later, back at 
the local station, | was sworn in. While we were wait- 
ing for things to get started, a captain, who later did 
the honors, bustled around, looking like the director of 
a hustling, high-geared operation. Actually, all the 


| 
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| 
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activity was caused through the clerk having made an 
error on all my forms. Every so often the captain or 
one of the sergeants would make reference to some 
order or regulation which gave the impression of every- 
one doing at least three men’s jobs. What they were 
really doing was constantly reminding the clerk that he 
had better get on the stick before the boom was 
lowered. He just sat there frantically typing up a new 
set of forms for me to sign. 

Occasionally the captain would look over at me and 
say reassuringly, something like, “Sorry to keep you 


waiting lad . . . but then you'll soon have lots of time. 
Heh, heh.” At all these little attempts by the officer 
to bring a little joy into the world the sergeants would 
simultaneously burst into laughter. It must have been 
nearing fitness report time. The only one who didn’t 
go into convulsions was the corporal who had goofed. 
I guess he figured that he’d had it anyway so why try 
to snow anybody? 

A little while later I took the oath. Mom looked on, 
giving the appearance of someone witnessing an ex- 
ecution. Pop looked like he had just received a pardon 
from the governor, and Gertrude, wet-eyed, chewed on 
a piece of candy. All in all, it was real touching. 

After I had lowered my hand, the captain congratu- 
lated me. I was given my orders, a train ticket to P.I. 
and, in what seemed to me a little less friendly tone than 
had been used when I was still a civilian, a reminder 
about when I was expected to arrive at my destination. 
Pop, along with Mom and Gertrude, drove me to the 
station in Philadelphia. On the way over Mom kept 
asking questions like, “Will they give you a gun right 
away? Are you sure you still want to go? Can you 
come home weekends?” 

We had the usual sad farewell bit. While we were 
waiting for the train, Mom held my hand and kept 
dabbing at her eyes. Pop sat on a bench reading a 
comic book he’d bought at the newsstand. Gertrude had 
put a penny in one of those gum machines and hadn't 
gotten anything and had gone off looking for a screw- 
driver or something she could use on the machine to 
get her penny back. She might not have been perfect 
but she sure wasn’t a spendthrift. As the train pulled 
in Mom really began to come apart. Gertrude came 
sprinting up, her white sneakers flying over the concrete, 
and handed me a small package—a going away gift, 
something to remind me of her while I was gone. She 
told me to try to learn Judo so that I could teach it to 
her when I came home. We shook hands. I kissed 
Mom. .. . Pop glanced up from his book and gave a 
quick wave. I figured he didn’t want to take the chance 
of becoming emotional at the last minute. I boarded the 
train. 





I got a seat next to the window and waved as the 
train pulled out. Mom stood there flapping her soggy 
handkerchief, Gertrude was heading toward the gum 
machine and Pop sat there laughing at something in the 
comic book. As we cleared the station I opened the gift 
from Gertrude. It was a pocket watch case. I had a 
lump in my throat as I opened it. On the inside of one 
case was a picture of Gertrude holding her pet lizard. 
Taped to the other lid was a lock of her hair. It looked 
just like the bristles of a midget-sized shaving brush. . . 
without the handle. Like I said, you don’t see too many 
girls with crew cuts. 

Any more doubts as to why I came in? Why, I’ve 
taken off my pack and feel as happy as a cat in a 
sardine cannery. The way | see it, I’ve got it made. If 
I hadn’t enlisted I'd probably be at the grocery store 
trying to cram two pounds of sugar in a one-pound 
bag. Pop would probably be writing to the draft board, 
asking them when they were going to get around to me 
.... And Gertrude .... You know, I might even have 
married her .... Yep! I owe the Corps a lot.... 

END 
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CCUPATIONAL FIELDS 

the Marine Corps which contain 

a relatively small number of personnel, 
have not been overlooked by the Marine 
Corps Institute in its preparation of 
correspondence courses. In fact, courses 


which have been prepared for the 
smaller occupational fields are generally 
more comprehensive than the special- 
ized courses for MOSs in the larger 
occupational fields, and cover a wider 
range of subject matter. 


For example, Occupational Field 
02 (Intelligence), contains only four 
MOSs; 0200 (Basic Intelligence Man), 
0211 (Counter-intelligence Assistant), 
0231 (Intelligence Assistant), and 0241 
(Photo-Interpreter). However, there are 
five MCI courses prepared specifically 
for this field which provide a diversity 
of knowledge for Marines concerned 
with intelligence work. These courses 
are: 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE, 02.2, de- 
signed to familiarize students with the 
principles and techniques of military 
intelligence. It covers the various res- 
ponsibilities, functions and operations 
of the _ intelligence 
methods and 
Applicants must have completed high 
school or an equivalent type of educa- 


section and_ the 


procedures _ involved. 


tion prior to enrollment in this course. 
There are nine lessons in this course 
which require 51 study hours. Reserv- 
ists will earn 17 retirement credits upon 
completion. 


COMMUNIST GUERRILLA WAR- 
FARE, 02.3, will provide the student 
with an understanding of the methods 
and measures employed by the commu- 
nist guerrillas in various parts of the 
world, showing how communist leaders 
have viewed guerrilla warfare and how 
they have utilized it to serve their ends. 
High school completion 

This course has seven 


Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. 
lessons which require 33 study hours. 
Reservists will earn 11 
credits upon completion. 


MILITARY GEOLOGY, 02.4, pre- 


sents to the student geologic informa- 


retirement 
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tion which is of value in military opera- 
tions. This information includes find- 
ing the best possible area for an air- 
field, prospecting for ground water sup- 
plies, determining the physical charac- 
teristics of soil locating adequate sup- 
plies of needed rock materials, and 
appraising the suitability of a site for a 
dam, bridge, tunnel, or other engineer- 
ing structure. There are six lessons in 
this course which require 63 
hours. 


study 
Reservists will earn 21 retire- 
ment credits upon completion. 


HYDROGRAPHY, BEACHES AND 
ASSOCIATED FEATURES, 02.5, will 
provide a working knowledge of geo- 
logy as it pertains to amphibious oper- 
ations. Instruction emphasizes the fac- 
tors which involve the characteristics of 
oceans and beaches. There are _ five 
lessons in this course which require 45 
study hours. Reservists will earn 15 


retirement credits upon completion. 


HISTORY OF STRATEGY, 02.6, will 
advance the military knowledge of 
Marines in the theory and history of 
strategy as revealed in the wars of the 
past 2500 years, with 
World Wars I and II. 
cludes high 


emphasis on 
Prerequisite in- 
This 
course has seven lessons which require 
39 study hours. Reservists will earn 13 
retirement credits upon completion. 


school completion. 


Another comparatively small occu- 
pational field which has been well 
covered by MCI is 04 (Logistics). This 
field has three MOSs; 0400 (Basic 
Logistics Man), 0431 (Embarkation 
Assistant), and 0441 (Logistics Man). 
MCI has prepared three courses for this 
field as follows: 


EMBARKATION, 04.1, is designed 
for Marines assigned an 0431 MOS. It 
will also be of value to personnel in all 
fields who 
quired to perform embarkation work in 
connection with or in addition to their 
regular duties. Instruction covers the 
various details incident to planning and 
executing the movement of troops, sup- 


occupational may be re- 


plies and equipment by land, sea, and 





air. There are seven lessons in_ this 
course which require 24 study hours. 
Reservists will eight 
credits upon completion, 


LOGISTICS 1, 04.2, is prepared for 
Marines assigned an 0441 MOS. This 
course offers detailed instruction on the 
planning, execution and supervision of 


earn retirement 


the logistical portion of an operation 
order. There are five lessons in this 
course which require 15 study hours. 
Reservists will 


earn five’ retirement 


credits upon completion. 


LOGISTICS Il, 04.3, is designed for 
Marines assigned-an 0441 MOS. This 
course will familiarize the student with 
details and considerations for coordinat- 
ing logistical plans for Marine division 
and Fleet 
recommended that the 


Marine Force units. It is 
student be 
familiar with the material covered in 
MCI’s LOGISTICS I, before enrolling 
in this course. There are eight lessons 
in this course which require 27 study 
hours. 
ment credits upon completion. 


Reservists will earn nine retire- 


Occupational Field 14 (Drafting 
and Surveying), has nine MOSs. 
MCI has prepared two comprehensive 
which will be of value to 
Marines in this field. They are: 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 14.3a, 
especially designed for those with no 
previous experience in drafting. This 
course will develop the student’s ability 


courses 


to visualize objects in isometric, 
oblique, and = orthnographic forms, 
make freehand sketches and construct 


conventional working drawings. There 
are nine lessons which require 66 study 
hours. Reservists will earn 22 retire- 


ment credits upon completion. 


PRINCIPLES OF SURVEYING, 14.4, 
will provide the student with the in- 
formation needed to solve problems 


This 


course includes examples to illustrate 


that arise in practical surveying. 


how the fundamental principles are 


applied in actual field work. Prere- 
A knowledge of plane trig- 


This course has six lessons 


quisite: 
onometry. 
which require 84 study hours. Reser- 
ists will earn 28 retirement credits upon 
completion. 


Ammunition and Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal Personnel (EOD), 
in Occupation Field 23, will benefit 
through enrollment in one or both of 
MCI’s courses for this field. One is: 


AMMUNITION GENERAL, 23.1, is 
a course providing information on the 
classification, identification, nomencla- 
ture, grading, packing, marking and 
There are six 
lessons in this course which require 21 


storing of ammunition. 


study hours. Reservists will earn seven 
retirement credits upon completion. 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 


This listing 


as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


E9 


BAKER, Herschel L (9999) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB CamLe 
CASSELL, Elbert L (9999) 
4thinfBn 
HARWARD, Theron 
CRD SD 


istMarDiv to 
(9999) 3dMarDiv to 


HODGES, George W (9999) 3d MarDiv 
to MAG-26 
a a a Mehri A (9999) 3dMarDiv 
Lake Meade 
HUGHES, Theodore H (9999) FMFPac 
to 3dMarDiv 
KNOTT, Rarbert A (9999) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 
MAC PHAIL, ya E (9999) MB 


yore = to IstMAW 


MC EL T, Warren W (9999) 4thSup- 
Co to IstMarDiv 
MILLER, Frank A (9999) 3dMarDiv to 


2dMarDiv 
PALMER, Aienet W (9999) 3dMarDiv to 
James W 


MAD Ja 

SHAFFER. JR, (9999) 3dMar- 
Div to For?rps 29 Palms 

UMLAUF, William A (9999) MB Kodiak 
to 2dMarDiv 


BAILEY, Lioueet Arf (0398) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps Cam 


CALL, Clarence ES (od98) 8thMCRRD to 
istMar Div 

CALLAGHAN, Wallace (0398) 4thinfBn 
to 2dMarDiv 

CHIANESE, Frank J (0398) 3dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 

DALY, Joseph 4 Ba NRC Portsmouth 

DOLLY, John R- (0398) 12th MCRRD to 
istMarDiv 

DURKEE, Wentworth X (0398) 
Div to 2dM 

EVANS, wae G (0398) 
NRC Portsmouth 

HALL JR, Frederick G (0398) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMar rDiv 


HANNES Donald J (0398) 2dMarDiv to 
HQMC FFT 


3d Mar- 
3dMarDiv to 


HEAD, Donald J (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Di 

HEIDT, Frank J (0398) 2dMarDiv to 
HaCinCLantFit 

ugees, Cecil R (1841) tstMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

be Pa Bobby G (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
9 

KENNEDAY, William L (0398) 3dMar- 
Div to FMFLant 

Kiss. Clisten (0398) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 

KIPHART, Roy F (0398) 97thInfCo to 
MCB CamLej 

KLOSE, Samuel B (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

et oy Steve (3098) 3dMarDiv to 

ar 
OVERLIN, Rex L (3098) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB CamLej 
PENNELL, Raymond V (3098) 3dMarDiv 

to istMarDiv 
REECE, Wayne W (0398) HaqCinCLant- 
Fit to 2dMarDiv 
SHAW, Elmer G (0398) 3dMarDiv to MB 
Lakehurst 
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SPOTANSKI, John H (0398) ItstMAW 
to 2dMarDiv 
SULENSKI, penend bad (3098) 3dMar- 


Div to MCB Ca 
WENRICH, Richard. L (0398) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 


E7 
ADAMS, Eugene W (0141) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 
ALLEN, Glen W (1811) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 
AVERILL, ‘Williard £ (6413) 6thMCRRD 
to MCAS ElToro FFT 
avant: an omer A (0231) 


_ MAG-26 to 
BEARDEN, Harold L AL MCAS El- 
Toro to NRC Camp 
acer en. = Ss (oat) ‘stMAW to 
MCB Cam 
ee te Olver W (1349) 3dMarDiv to 
BRAY, Robert L (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD P 
CARTER, “3” “C” H (3061) 3dMarDiv 


to MCB CamLej 
canae Glenn L (0141) MCS Quant to 


HQMC 
CLARK, Richard A (1861) 
CRD PI F 
—_ Paul (0761) 


istMarDiv to 
ForTrps to istAW- 


poouitTLe, Milton B (0141) IstMAW 
mLej 

DUBE, bores R (2511) 2dMarDiv to 

MCRD SD 

DUFFUS, Donald A (3516) 3dMarDiv 

to MCB CamPen 

DWYER, Richard W (0369) IstMarDiv 

to 3dMAW 

ECKERT, Robert L (0791) FMFPac to 
CRD Pi FFT 

FALLER, Ralph A (6481) 3dMAW to 

4thMCRRD 


FITZPATRICK, Lawrence D (0369) MCB 
conn to 36thRfICo 
FR 


Harry N (3349) 
to MCRD Pl 


3dMarDiv 


GIAQUINTO, Raymond A (0369) MCAF 
Santa Ana to MCRD PI FFT 

GIBBA, John (6631) istMarBrig to 
3dMAW 

GOODMAN, “Ww” “C" (3371) MCS 
Quant to ForTrps CamLej 

GRASSEL, William P (3837) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD SD 

GREEN, Clark J (3051) MCSC Barstow 
to IstMarDiv 

GREEN gerry D (0141) MCS Quant to 
NAS Gle 

HERMANS. Theodore M (i841) 3dMar- 
Div to tstMarDiv 

ayea4 Steve R (0141) FMFLant to 

ab eh John D (0161) IstMAW to 

JEFFREY, Louis B (0141) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 

JOHNSON, Basil C (2511) FMFLant to 

JUNKINS, Joseph L (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

JURGENSEN, Raymond D_ (0369) 2d- 


MarDiv to MCRD P 
KI pp (0787) AirFMFPac to 


KNAPP, Harold R (6412) MAD Mfs to 
MAG-32 


for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 


LLOYD JR, Edward (3049) {0!stRfICo 
to 3dMarDiv 

MARTINDALE, William E (0761) 3d- 
MarDiv to ForTrps 29 Paims 

MC ELROY, William R (6511) MAD 
Jax to MCAS ElIToro 

MERCIER, Leo P (0141) ItstRIfCo to 


MAG-26 
MERNA, se = (0121) SthMCRRD to 
ForTrps Cam 
very. *theodore: bald MCB Cam- 
Pen to Can FF 
MORTIMER. Awaiter. F (6481) MAD Mfs 
26 


NICHOLS, Gene E (0141) 3dMarDiv to 


NICKELL, William O (5519) FMFPac 
to MCRD SD 

wore Fred A (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS ElIToro 

OUBRE Tony T (0761) 9thAWBtry to 
IstMarDiv 


PEDERSEN, Charles L (0211) HQMC to 


D 
POINTER, ye (0369) IstMarDiv to 


MCRD F 

PORTAL, George T (0141) IstMAW to 
MCB CamPen 

RECHIN, Henry J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

RISNER, Stey M (0141) FMFLant to 


near, James K (0441) 3dMarDiv to 

ROSS, Billy L (3051) MCSC Barstow to 
istMarDiv 

ROSS, Howard D (2171) 
ForTrps CamLej 


3dMarDiv to 


SAMS, Chases A (0431) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

SANDRIDGE, Ronald F (0141) 2dMar- 
Div to MCRD PI FFT 

SARGENTI, Albert J (3371) 3dMAW to 
MC K-Bay ; 

SPRIGGINS, homer J (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD 

STEVENS, fox F (0369) istMarDiv to 
MCRD P 


STUART, Nanch J (3049) MCRD SD to 
MCB CamPen 
_feen 


SZMURLO, ciward s 
RD to MCSC Ba 

TANNER, Cleland e °(0369) 

to IstMarDiv 


12thMCR- 


istReconBn 


THOMPSON, William (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 

TIMM, Warren A (3311) ItstMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

TOKAHSKI, James R (0231) 3dMarDiv 


to 3dM 
TURNER, Darold M (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 


VAN SANT, Richard C (1539) MCSFA 
SFran to MCRD SD : 
WEST JR, “DD” ‘“‘H"’ (1169) IstMarDiv 


to MCRD PI FFT 
WILLIAMS JR, John P (0431) AirFMF- 
Lant to IstMAW 
WORKS 


Lee F (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 
ZELLER, Teseph A (3349) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarDiv 
E6 


ALLEN, Henry E (2336) 
ForTrps CamLej 

ALLEN, Ryland 8 (6413) 
Ile to MAG-26 


istMarBrig to 
NAS Grosse 


aneat. George M. (0369) HQMC to 
iv 

BAILEY, James F (3421) (2thMCRRD 
to tstMarDiv 

BEATTIE, tiga G (3537) IstMAW 
to istMar 

BELLEROSE, ” Wilfred H (5591) MCRD 
SD to Camp Smith 

BERNHARD, Raymond W (3049) 3d- 
MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 

BLADES, Carl F (4131) 3dMAW to 
MCRD SD 

BOLEK, Edward M (3049) 3dRfICo to 
HQMC FFT 

at Lee E (3049) FMFPac to 
FMF 

BRINK MAN, Robert C (0849) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 

BROWN “ James M (6441) MAD Mfs 
to MAG-3 

CAMPBELL. William (6413) NMC Pt 
Mugu to MCAS ElIToro FFT 


, John A (1169) 12thMCRRD to 


(1371) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
ee’ Logan vo 


MOR (3371) 3dMarDiv to 

clan. Owen (0141) MSC Quant to 
NAS Glen 

COLLINS 3R, Jeremiah (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to 3dMA 

COSBY, Donald R (0761) HQMC to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

— George W (2181) 5thi05-mm- 

Btry to ForTrps 29 Palms 

CURTIS. Car! D (3049) MCSC Barstow 
to 3d MAW 

ke Raymond E (0161) FMFLant 
to 

DERRICK, Paul S (1169) 24MAW to 
istMAW 

at a Fd James J (6614) IstMarBrig 

DIEFENBACH, Robert E (1169) MAG- 
32 to IstMAW 

DIETZ, Eugene J (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD S$ 

oe a Roy (2511) FMFLant to 
MCRD SD 


DORSETT JR, og J (6511) MAD Jax 
to MCAS EiTor FFT 

BRAWDY, Joseph C (6671) NMC Pt 
Mugu to MCRD 

DUGIN, Thomas F (0211) FMFLant to 
MCS Phila 

DUFF, Peter H (0369) IstMarDiv to 
9thMCRR 

EAKER, Clyde R (0231) 2dMarDiv to 
NAS NorVa 

ELLIS, Paul N (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

FIVEASH, William (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
lOlstinfCo 

FOGEL, Ludwig (3049) FMFLant to 
34thRfiCo 

FOWLER, — E (2511) IstMCRRD to 

GANSEREIT, Frederick (0369) MCB 
CamPen to 12thMCRRD 

a1reer. Thomas E (0141) SthMCRRO 

NAS QuonPt x 

GORSKI: Wilbur S (6431) NAS Atsugi 
to dMA 

REEN, Ser! (4131) 3dMAW to MCB 
29 Palm 

GRIGGS, ‘Robert E (2171) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 

HANES, Lucius E (0369) MCSFA SFran 
to MB Seal Beach 

HANNIS, Emil M (2511) 3dMAW to 
MCR 

HARD, Dorthea E (0141) MCB CamPen 
to MCS Quant 

HILL, Duane “D’’ (0141) NAS Ana- 
costia to MCB CamLej 

HOJNACKI JR, Frank D (6412) 34MAW 
to HQMC FFT 


ISBELL, ge L (6761) MCAS CherPt 
to 1 

JEWETT, Harry R (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

JOHNS IR, Max W = (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to MCRD SD 

JONES, Melvin L (4312) 2dMarDiv to 

JONES, Walter L (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 

KEATON, Robert A (4131) 3dMAW to 
MCB CamPen 

KEMMER, Jerry D (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
43dInfCo 

(i811) FMFLant 


KENNEDY, Walter D 
CF 


H 
KOLEHMAINEN, Henry M T (3516) 3d- 
MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 
zoe 


KOLIRO WSK! (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPe 

LEWIS JR, ve. D (0369) ItstMarDiv to 
MCRD PI FF 

LEXA, Gerald G (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 

Love Charles A (0121) MCRD SD to 
ist 

LYONS, Woodrow W = (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to MC ) 

MAC ERSON, Gordon B P easel 3d- 
MarDiv to ForTrps Caml 

MALARICH William V (1419) MCB 
CamLej to HQMC FF 

MARKOFF, Harry (0121) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 

MC CALLION, Frank E (0811) ItstMar- 
Div to CamPen F 

MEADE, James M (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

MILLER JR, Stigerd P (6481) MAD 
Mfs to USS Boxe 

MORROW, James Ww (0141) 8thAWBtry 
to MCRD SD ; 

MURPHY, Vonured A (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow A 

MURR SR, Gordon W (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to 3d4MAW 


MCS Quant to 
MCB 29 


MURR, Walter R (4313) 
IstMAW 


MURRAY, George T (0121) 
Palms to 34MAW 
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) 3d- 
W to 
Co to 
ac to 
lar Div 
D Mis 
Cc Pt 
RD to 
div to 
div to 
nt to 
i Mar- 
IC to 
-mm- 
arstow 
F Lant 
W to 
arBrig 
MAG- 
iv to 
nt to 
» Jax 
Cc Pt 
int to 
iv to 
iv to 
iv to 
liv to 
it to 
°D to 
MCB 
SRRO 
Atsugi 
MCB 
Quant 
$Fran 
w to 
mPen 
Ana- 
MAW 
herPt 
iv to 
MCSC 
iv to 
iv to 
W to 
jiv to 
*Lant 
) 3d- 
ar Div 
liv to 
iv to 
'D to 
ACSC 





MUSSELMAN, Charles W (0141) FMF- 
Lant to MB Earle NJ 

nels’ JR, james A (2561) ItstMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 

NEWBERRY, Lowe D (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to MCRD SD 

NOURSE, Harold A (1391) 3d MarDiv to 
2dMAW 

OLSON, Richard N (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istReconBn 

PASKEVICH, Theodore T (0141) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCAS EiToro FF 

PATRICK, ore, L (6811) MCAAS 
Yuma to IstMAW 

PEAV Vee, Donald R (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD PI 

PEEPLES. Walter A (0369) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

POOL, _— (1381) 3dMarDiv to 


M 

RABER, William E (1833) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

ag ted Lioyd (0811) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 


READINGER, Carl W (3071) 3dMAW to 

istM 

RENTZ, Estes C (6441) MCAAS Yuma 
to IstM 

RICE, Edwin . (0849) FMFLant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

RICHBOURG, Ola T (3049) MCAS El- 
Toro to MCRD SD 

RIGGS, Charles (0141) FMFLant to 
MB WashDC 

ROBERSON, James J (1833) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

ir pig Clement 1 (1169) 3dMAW to 


stMA 

ROBINSON, Tom M (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCS Quant 

SALYARDS, Kenneth D (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to 3dMAW 

SCHMICK, Wilbert (0141) NAS Glen to 
ForTrps CamLej ¥ 

SHAW, William O (0848) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

se rl lady Charles H (6621) IstMar- 
Brig to MAG-32 ; 

SINCLAIR, Harry L (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to IstRfIiCo 

iy paar C (0369) MB Ft Meade 
to 

SMEAD, William R (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

ar iy Richard L (6481) MAD Mfs to 


SOLOMON, Aaron B_ (3051) MCSC 
Barstow to IstMarDiv 

STOUT, James O (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

SWANBERG, ‘Clifford D (6631) NAS 
pe to MAG-32 

THOMPSON, wise G (3131) 3dMAW 
to MCRD PI FF 

TOMASELLO, ies J (0141) 2dMar- 
Div to IistMCRRD 

TWEED, William a (3051) MCSC 
Barstow to IstMar - 5 

bh tage Melvin L T “(3049) 3dMarDiv 


CamPen 

VANSLY KE, Gerald O (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 

WALKER, Patrick H (0141) AirFMFPac 
to MCRD 

WATTS, ‘3 “T C (2511) 2dMarDiv 
to MCRD SD 

WESTS ROX. Jack S (3049) 3dMarDiv 


A 
WILLIAMSON, Jarrell S (3516) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 
WITHROW, James R (6413) HQMC to 


FFT 
Jack M (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
asebo 
WRIGHT, Thomas J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
YOX, Joseph K (3537) FMFLant to 
tstMAW 


s' 
ZALONIS, Joseph L (3051) MCSC 
Barstow to IstMarDiv 


E5 


ABERCROMBIE, Ray F (0141) MCB 
CamPen to MB Pear 

ALLEN, Billy F_ (0811) {stMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

ALTENBURG, LaVerne N (0369) HQMC 
to 2dMarDiv 

ARNOLD, Jimmy H (1341) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

ama e. Joseph D (0369) MB Bklyn to 


HQMC FFT 
BACELLER JR, Saree C (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to NAS O 
BALLARD, Neil - * (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamL 
BARCIA, Ausoncio (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
AS EIToro 


BARROWS, George M (3087) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MB WashDC 

BARTHOLOMEW, Roy P (3061) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRD P 

BATES, Leo (2533) HQMC to ForTrps 


BENNETT JR, Arthur W (0811) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps 29 Palms 

BERLUNG, Robert M (2561) ItstMarDiv 
to MCAAS Yuma 

BLAKE, Seerte en NAD Earle to 
ForTrps CamL 

BOWLING, William D oe) MB Ports- 
mouth to MCB Cam 

BOX, Kempereth D egit) 3dMAW to 


MAD Jax 

BREAREY, Ralph J (0171) MCS Quant 
MCAS CherPt 

BREWER, Richard L (6933) MAD Mfs 
to MCAAS Beaufort 

BROWN, Billy B (6413) NAS Grosse Ile 
to 2dMAW 

BROWN, Frederick E (0121) 70thinfCo 
to IistMAW 

BROWN, Wayne A (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 


Oe Joseph L (0241) 3dMarDiv 

0 

BUESS, donc be a M (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB Ca 

BURCHARD. “james E (1341) IstMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

BURGE, Paul J (2771) 3dMarDiv to 


MCRD SD 

BURNS, James (6611) MAD Mfs_ to 
NAS NorVa 

CABALLERO-FIGUEROA, Antonio (0141) 
MCSA Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 

CABLE, Joseph E (0141) MCRD PI to 
istReconBn 

CALDWELL II}, oat (3041) USS 
Princeton to tstM 

CAMP, Edwin W (0848) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMar Div 

CARR, Jay S (6481) MAD Mfs to MAG- 


2 
CARVER, Thomas (3051) MCSC Barstow 
to IstMA 

erat James J (2539) 3dMarDiv to 


D sD 
ag! 2 Jesus (3061) 3dMarDiv to 
IstM iv 
CHRISTIANSEN, Arnold J (1461) 9th- 
MCRRD to MCB CamLej 
CISNEROS, Philip C (2336) IstMarDiv 
to | 


s Ww 

CLARK, James A_ (3041) 2dMAW to 
MCRD Pi 

CONLEY, Robert M (0231) 3dMarDiv to 


COOPER, Alvin E (208!) tstMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

COREY, Henry E (0369) MCB CamLej 
to MB Guam 

COX, Thomas M (6741) IstMarBrig to 
MCAAS Yuma 

DIAGLE, Albert R (3041) 2dMAW to 


IistMAW 

DARNELL, Don M (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

DAVIS, re - (6741) tstMarBrig to 
MCAAS Yu 

DAVITCH, Alex (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
CSC Barstow 

DAWSON, Richard A (3041) 3dMarDiv 
to cae Div 

DEFR pte James W (0241) IstMAW to 


an 

DECKER, Donald (0141) MCS Quant to 
MARTD Marietta 

DELATORRE. Victor (0161) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

DILLOW, Wint T (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

eka A William E (1371) 3dMarDiv 


24M 
DIPASQUALE JR, Charles (7041) MC- 
ee to MCAS ElToro 

DODSO JR, Dewey L (0241) IstMAW 
to istMar Div 

oer. AN, Donatd L (0369) 3dMarDiv to 

MCB Ca en 

DORNHOFER. Richard J (3371) 3dMar- 
Div to tstMarDiv 

ag Charles M (0781) FMFPac to 

MCS Quant 

DULINSKI. Barbara J (0141) IstMCRRD 
to MCRD S 

DUNCAN, Searen P (3041) 3dMarDiv 
to ene Ca 

DUNCAN, Richard 4 (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 4thMCRRD 

DUNAGAN, Donald R (021!) tstMarDiv 
to 34MAW 

UNN, Harvey (6481) MCRD PI to 
MCAS _E!IToro 

EDWARDS, Drury _ (3051) MCB Cam- 
Lej to tstMarBri 

ERNST, — M 3044) NAS Nrins to 


ETHERIDGE, ae E (1341) 24MAW 


MCB Ca 

FALCON. Noe c (3311) MCS Quant to 
ForTrps CamLej 

FARMER, Donald B (5591) MB Subic 
to 3dMarDiv 

FARNEN, Eugene P (3311) MCS Quant 
Bay t6 2dMarDiv 

FEICKERT, Duane K (0369) IstMarDiv 
to 3dMAW 

FERREE, Dougas R Bails MCRD SD 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 

FORTSON, Marvin P (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to HQMC 

FOX, i ee D (3121) MAG-26 to 
MCSC 

FRENCH, Clyde A (0161) SthMCRRD to 
2d Mar Div 

FUKUNAGA, Bhire (6441) IstMAW to 


MCA Riv 
GARVICK™ “Richard H (2531) FMFLant 
to MCRD SD 
CAUSE, John C (2773) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB CamPen ; 
GEAR, Billy J (2633) IstMarDiv to 
3dMAW 


GIRARDOT. Charles E (4621) 8thMCR- 
RD to 2dMarDiv 
GLYNN JR, iohe (0369) MCS Quant to 


Cc 

GOLDSMITH, Robert J (0848) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

GOODWIN, Robert E (0211) 3dMarDiv 
to tstMar 

GORETSAS, ‘Donald L (0141) FMFPac 
to 9thMCRRD i 

GRISHAM, Ralph D (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
isti55GunBn 

GRINDEt. John W (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
M t 


an 

GRUBBS nih William A (0141) IstTkKBn 
to IstMarDiv 

HACKWORTH, Don T (0141) 24MAW to 
2d155-mmHowBn : 

HANCOCK, Roy H (1341) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

HARVEY, Jerome J (2543) MCRD PI to 
istMAW 


WAVASHI, Paul Y (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
HICKLIN, gerry W (2531) MCRD PI to 
MCRD SD 
HICKMAN, Virgel E (2318) {tstMarDiv 
1 FFT 


to MCRD P 
TURN PAGE 











This completely new binder in green with 
gold lettering keeps your Leatherneck in 
excellent condition. The Marine Corps 
emblem is embossed on the front and the 
spine. Covers have been strengthened for 


extra wear. 
make it a quick simple operation to insert 
your magazines. 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 

P.O. Box 1918 

Washington 13, D. C. 
Please send me a LEATHERWECK Binder at $2.00 each. 
Remittance enclosed. 


CL) Check _| Postal money order 
(DO NOT SEND CASH) 
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"Is it all right if | use a fictitious name when 
I send Leatherneck my change of address? 
| don't want my wife to find 
out where | am!" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Meanwhile, the Post Office will forward your 
LEATHERNECK to you without extra postage if 
your change of address is the result of official orders. 
File a change of address with the post office before you 
depart your old address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Name (print) 





NEW ADDRESS 


Street 





Zone State 








City 


OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


Street 








City Zone State—___ 














TRANSFERS (cont.) 


HILL JR, John R (3036) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW 


HOOSIER JR, William (0431) AirFMF- 
Lant to IstMAW 


HORNSBY, Roger D (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

HOUSE, Earl R (6412) IstMarBrig to 
3dMAW 

HOWARD, Loy C (3311) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 

HUNTON, Herbert (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
IstMC 

JACKSON, John M (3051) MCSC Albany 
to IstMarBrig 

JEPSEN, Clarence M (2111) 4thMCRRD 
to ItstMarDiv 

JETT, Robert D (5591) MB WashDC to 
2d Mar Div 

JEWELL, Pant B (3051) MCSC Barstow 


to ItstMarDiv 
JOHNSON, "Bernard J (2531) MCS Quant 
to MCRD SD : 
ee William J (1841) 3dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 


JORDAN, Albert J (1841) MCS Quant to 


3dMarDiv 

ge Jerry G (0141) 2dMarDiv to 
t 

KEATON, Robert A (4131) 3dMAW to 
MCB CamPen 

KING, James D_ (1300) 3dMarDiv_ to 
istMar Div 

KIRST, Oscar A (3311) 3dMAW to 
Bridgeport Calif 

KLIMASZEWSKI, Stanley J (0141) 
MAG-32 to 46thinfCo 

KOSKOSKI, David L (5541) 3dMarDiv 
to 24MAW 

LAHODA, bla hel J (3311) MCB Cam- 
Pen to 3dM 

sag = Allen 43613) MARPAC to MCB 
amP. 

LANG, ‘Richard E (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
LFTULant 

LAWLESS. Merle A (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 

EE, Robbie E (2531) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 

LINDEMAN, Don J (0369) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to HQMC F 

LITCH, John R_ (0141) IstMAW to 
MCSC Barstow 


MCSC Albany to 


MCRD F 
LOSTEN, Stephen W (3537) 2dMAW to 
HQMC FFT 


LYONS, William L (0369) IstMAW to 
2d Mar Div 

MACDONALD, Robert W (2131) 2dMar- 
Div to MCS Quant 

MAIORIELLO JR, Joseph J (1316) 3d- 


MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 
ueteruky: Pouono T (0141) MB Pearl 

to DeptP: 
MANNING, "nebert Py 3dMar Div 

to ForTrps Camb 
MARSHALL, Robert "E 


(1316) 
(0369) MB Phila 


to istMarDiv 
MARTIN, ipa J (0369) MCB CamPen 
to HQMC FFT 


MARTIN, Regis A (6412) NAS Bklyn to 
HQMC FFT 
MARTIN, William T 


(0369) MB Phila 

to MCB CamLej 

MARTINEX, Jose E C (305!) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

MASSIE, Robert E (6632) 
NAS Anacostia 

MAVIS, Eugene A (0141) 
istRIfCo 

MC CLENITHAN, William S 
MarDiv to 24MAW 

MC CRARY, Kenneth T 
Atla to 3dMAW 

MC CULLOUGH, Frank W 
Nrins to MCSC Albany 
MC GUIRE J John 
Albany to tstMarBrig 

MEDEARIS JR, Eldon G 
Div to tstMarDiv 

MELTON, peeps 
LFTULa 

MILLER, Daniel H 

A 


3d 
MILLER, Reece J 


istMAW to 
2dMAW to 
(0241) 3d- 
NAS 
NAS 
MCSC 
(2771) 3dMar- 
MB Bklyn to 
istMarDiv to 


(6413) 
(0141) 
(3051) 


(3087) 
(0369) 


(3051) MCSC Albany 
to ItstMarBrig 
MONROE, John R (5591) ItstMarDiv to 
MB Concord 
MORRISSEY JR, John T (3051) 3dMar- 


Div to MCB CamPen 
(0141) 24dMAW to 


MORRISON, James Q 
NAS Glen 
mele, Charles L (1341) 2dMAW to 
NELSON, Gerald 1 (0369) IstMarDiv to 
3dMAW 


NOE, Robert E (4029) MCS Quant to 
MCSA Phila 

ueeee Everett C (4312) MCB CamLej 

NAS Da 

NORTON, William D (2533) HQMC to 
2d MarDiv 

OBRIEN, John T (5711) HQMC to 2d- 
Mar Div 

OLSZEWSKI, Cashimer A (3011) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRD 

iy Pete (0369) MCB CamLej to 
PARROT. Howard G (1841) 3dMarDiv 
to tstMarDiv 

PATTY, Ernest H (6412) 2dMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 

PAXTON, Jack T (4312) MCRD PI to 
MCAS K-Ba 

PEELS, Blaine (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 

PENN, Eugene (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MB SFran 

PERRY, Roy W (0141) 5thMCRRD to 
2d Mar Div 








PETERSEN, Dean L 

istMar Div 

PICHE, Thomas (0141) 2d155-mmHowBn 
i 


(0241) IstMAW to 


to 2dMarDiv 
i Roland E (2771) 


arDiv 
PIERCE IR, Earl J 


FMFPac to 
(1841) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 

PLEMMONS, Samuel R (1841) FMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 

POLK, Charles L (0141) MCRD PI to 
70thinfCo 

OOLE, Billy A (2itl) 9thMCRRD to 
MCS Quant 

POTTER, Richard W. (2336) 2dMAW to 


MCAS K-Bay 
PRITCHARD, ‘marion. D 


(0811) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamL 
PROULX, Arthur G (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMar Div 
RAMEL Larry A (0241) 3dMarDiv to 
3dMAW 
a ee Stephen D (1169) 2dMAW 
ant 6thMCRRD 
UCH, Gerald J (0741) FMFPac to 
ROM MC FFT 
RAY, Robert E (6481) MAD Mfs to 
MAG-26 
RIDLEY, Floyd (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
REE ames F (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
FMFLant 
oe J*, Alfred J) (0141) 3dMarDiv 
MCB CamLej 
ROBERTS, Charles C (2543) HQMC to 
ForTrps CamLej 
ROBERTS, Richard M_ (3361) MCS 


Quant to 2dMarDiv 

ROBINSON, Ronald R (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to 9thMCRRD 

ROSS, Reid R (3371) MCS Quant to 
ForTrps CamLej 


SAGER, Hugh Fe (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
ST PIERRE, Victor J (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
bare te shartes R (4621) 3dMarDiv 
CamPer 
SAVERS BR, "Ralph E (0141) 78thinfCo 


MCB CamPen FFT 
SCALAN. Thomas M (0369) MB Phila to 
2d Mar Div 
a ae ‘William W (1341) FMFPac to 
MB GLakes 


ag ig ag os Herbert J (2511) 3dMar- 


Div to MCRD PI 

ba Billy A (3071) 3dMAW to Ist- 

SEALY, Earl (3041) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Trps CamLej 

SERVI DIO. Angelo T (0369) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

SHARPENTER, James E (0141) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD PI 

onne JR Waster (0111) IstMAW to 
MCSC Barstow 

SHELTON, Oscar (1316) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 


SHOULTYS JR, John J (2771) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 


SHOVE, Louis D (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
SIMS, Leland y (5591) MB WashDC to 
MB Subic Ba 
aa Donald *R (6481) MAD Mfs to 
Ist 
SMITH, Henry L (4131) 3dMAW to 
MCB CamPen 
SMITH, Omar J (0369) MarCorComp 
Korea to MB WashDC 
SNARE, Raymond J (3071) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 
SOMERVILLE JR, William E (2533) 2d- 
MarDiv to MCRD 
SORENSEN, Kenneth L (0141) IstMCR- 
RD to 2dMarDiv 
SPARKS, Amos N (0241) IstMAW to 
IstMar Div 
STOWELL, Francis M (0369) 9thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 
STREICH JR, Louis P (2111) ItstMarDiv 
to MCSQuant 
SUNDERLAND, Jesse O (5536) 3dMar- 
Div to Cc 
SWIFT, Donald G (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
8thAWBtry 
owrer Milan J (0369) MCAS E!IToro 
istMarDiv 
TA AFAO. Papu (3041) MB Phila to MCB 
CamLej 
TAYLOR, James H (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
2dM 
TEAGUE, John H (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
THILKING, John R_ (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
THOMPSON, Roland E (0369) ItstMarDiv 
to 3dMAW 
THRASHER, Moris D (0141) IstMarDiv 
to l0thinfCo 
TROUT, James D (0141) ItstSPGruCo to 
istMarDiv 
WAMSLEY, Francis J (O11!) IstMAW 
to MCS Quant 
WHITMER, Julian K (2311) IstMarBrig 
to istMarDiv 
WILLIAMS, au L (0141) IstReconBn 
to MCRD Pl 
WILLIAMS, eeten H (3011) MCB 
CamPen to 3dMA 
IstMAW to 


WILLIAMS, Robert Mi (7113) 
NAS So Weymouth 


WILSON, Joseph E (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
4thMCRRD 

WINCHESTER, Robert J (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to 3dEngrBn 

WINONA, Donald R (6741) MCB Cam- 
Pen to 3d4MAW 

WITT, Edward A (3049) 9thMCRRD to 
3d Mar Div 

weoren JR, James A (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to MCB CamLej 


VANHOOZER, Lewis W (2543) FMFLant 
Cc 


to 

VIENS, Henry E (3371) MCAF New 
River to IstMAW 

YESLINEK, Donald (3041) NRC Camp 


Elliott to 3dMarDiv 
END 











MAW to 
mHowBn 
FPac to 
arDiv to 
‘MF Lant 
) PI to 
RRD to 
MAW to 
3d Mar- 
arDiv to 
irDiv to 
2dMAW 
FPac to 
Mfs to 
rDiv to 
rDiv_ to 
dMarDiv 
QMC to 
) MCS 
i MarDiv 
uant to 
rDiv to 
iMar Div 
iMar Div 
3thinfCo 
Phila to 
FPac to 
3d Mar- 
to Ist- 
to For- 
SRD PI 
ForTrps 
AW to 
‘Div to 
iMar Div 
rDiv to 
hDC to 
Mfs to 
AW to 
orComp 
IAW to 
33) 2d- 
stMCR- 
AW to 
MCRRD 
MarDiv 
3dMar- 
‘Div to 
E!Toro 
o MCB 
rDiv to 
‘Div to 
Mar Div 
Mar Div 
Mar Div 
uCo to 
stMAW 
larBrig 
econBn 
MCB 
AW to 
Div to 
3d Mar- 
Cam- 
RD to 
Mar Div 
1FLant 
New 


Camp 


END 
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by W. W. Barr 


Echoes From 
A Dusty Turntable 


The modern jazz scene brings forth 
new talents with monotonous regu- 
larity. In many cases, their arrival is 
much the same as when the mortar 
boys “turn on the lights” forward of 
your position; a brilliant burst which 
temporarily blinds you, a bright light 
for a brief period, then darkness. 
Many times the “luminatin’ ” accom- 
plishes nothing; other times it’s a 
godsend. About four years ago Andre 
Previn arrived on the field and his 
light still shines brightly. For our 
opinions on his latest efforts, read 
OR; so: 














Jazz 


Andre Previn’s Trio Jazz: ‘King 
Size” (Contemporary M 3570). Teamed 
with Red Mitchell on bass and Frankie 
Capp on drums, Previn has recorded six 
of the numbers the trio enjoyed most play- 
ing in clubs around the country while on 
tour. This group works together like a 
well-trained fire team and the result is 
well worth your attention. Particularly 
enjoyable are Much Too Late and Low 
and Inside, excellent blues. Spin the white 
disk for this one. 

Andre Previn Plays Songs by Jerome 
Kern (Contemporary M 3567). This is 
Previn alone, and the entire record is a 
demonstration of his ability to improvise. 
His treatment of the great Kern music 
will be a joy to those who like the modern 


touch. A word of caution, however; if 
you are a Kern purist who feels a twinge 
of anger when someone makes free with 
the great man’s works—better listen be- 
fore you buy. 

Art Pepper + Eleven: “Modern Jazz 
Classics”? (Contemporary M 3568). Marty 
Paich has gathered together a dozen jazz 
favorites of the modern group and ar- 
ranged them for a larger group. The 
originals were recorded by such as Dizzy 
Gillespie, Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, 
Gerry Mulligan and many others. Pepper, 
in playing Paich’s arrangements, does not 
detract a bit from the original renderings, 
nor can it be said he improves on them. 
This is an excellent album, recommended 
without reservation. It will spin on my set 
many a time. 


Pops and Listening Music 


No One Cares—Frank Sinatra (Capitol 
W 1221; SW 1221). Although “No One 
Cares” is the title of Sinatra’s latest offer- 
ing, it is unlikely that anyone—short of 
the musically hamstrung—will feel that 
way about it. The sad love songs are sung 
with feeling, restraint and taste against 
Nelson Riddle’s Opulent backgrounds. 
Without doubt, a best seller. 

Carefree—Paul Weston and Orchestra 
(Capitol T 1261, Stereo ST 1261). The 
original mood music man has sent your 
way another fine album. The difference 
between this one and past Weston releases 
is that the mood is up-tempo and swingin’ 
lightly. Easily listened to and enjoyed. 

Hooray for Love—Mavis Rivers 
(Capitol T 1294, Stereo ST 1294). On 
her second album for Capitol, Miss Rivers 
sings a dozen songs, all old favorites, with 
the word “love” in the title. This girl is 
the “swinginest” thing to come down the 
pike since the days of the fair leather belt! 
Her feeling for a lyric and her phrasing 
and clarity are as close to perfect as Miss 
Ella Fitzgerald—and that’s stating a 
mouthful! Don’t miss this one. 

Red Nichols and The Five Pennies— 
Dixieland Dinner Dance (Capitol T 
1297, Stereo ST 1297). Red Nichols’ re- 
turn from retirement was great news to 
all lovers of jazz. This album won't 
change any minds—it is really fine. 

Glen Gray—Swingin’ Decade (Capitol 
T 1289, Stereo ST 1289). Glen Gray 
reaches back into the 1940s and rekindles 
the fire under 12 of the best arrange- 


ments by the greatest of the big bands of 
that period. It swings—but great! 

Bobby Hackett — Hawaii Swings 
(Capitol T 1316, Stereo ST 1316). 
Waikiki was never like this! Dixieland 
jazz and Hawaiian styles join forces and 
sad will be the wahine who tries to hula 
to the music of this crew. It jumps for joy 
but never loses the Hawaiian flavor. 

Life is Just a Bowl of Cherries— 
Maurice Chevalier (MGM E3801). After 
60 years in show biz, the grand old 
Frenchman can still make the lyrics 
sparkle when he sings. Here a dozen old 
favorites get the Chevalier treatment and 
it makes a pleasant half-hour of listening. 

Joni James at Carnegie Hall (MGM 
E3800). Back last Spring Joni James ap- 
peared in a concert at the Hall and, as has 
become SOP, the concert was recorded. 
In this appearance, Joni was backed by a 
100-man orchestra and a chorus of 20 
voices under the direction of Acquaviva. 
Acquaviva and his 100-man crew just 
Overpowered our girl in a few spots on 
this LP with the result that the lyrics get 
lost out in the boondocks someplace. If 
you can overlook those rough spots it’s a 
fine one. 

The Sound Of Music—Benny Good- 
man (MGM E3810). With this album, 
MGM enters the field of jazz recordings of 
the score of a Broadway show. This is 
not the “way-out” modern jazz some- 
times applied to these projects but the 
solid swinging of Goodman—and, for 
many of the troops, the sound of Benny 
Goodman is The Sound of Music! 

Latin ala Lee—Peggy Lee (Capitol 
T1290, Stereo ST 1290). Peggy’s got a 
new gimmick. Tunes for Broadway’s big- 
gest musicals are recorded these days by 
jazz groups, original cast, big bands, etc. 
Now Peggy Lee sings these hits to a 
variety of Latin tempos. Surrey With The 
Fringe On Top becomes a cha cha, and 
Til There Was You gets the bolero beat. 
Through it all Peggy Lee’s soft and sultry 
style fits nicely. 


Religious Music 


A Friend We Have—Tennessee Ernie 
Ford and the Jordanaires (Capitol T 1272, 
Stereo ST 1272). One of the hi-lites of 
any Tennessee Ernie performance, be it 
recordings or TV, is his way with a re- 
ligious song. Here he joins forces with 
one of the best quartets in the business 
and performs an excellent program of 
gospel music. 


Classical 


Introduction and Allegro (Capitol 
P 8492; SP 8492) Marcel Grandjany. The 
Hollywood String Quartet, and The Con- 
cert Arts String orchestra play a program 
of music written for the harp by Ravel, 
Debussy, Roger-Ducasse, and M. Grand- 
jany. The recording is lovely. Rarely has 
the shimmering, translucent beauty of the 
harp’s sound been captured to such ad- 
vantage. In the stereo version the tonal 
depth is remarkably effective, particularly 
and oddly—in the pieces for solo harp. 
Good listening. ... 
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RECRUITING DUTY 


[continued from page 29] 


boards for working out of their MOS.” 
Although not a primary MOS, recruit- 
ing duty is of primary importance to 
the Marine Corps. 

The next time that someone says 
that recruiting duty will give you “quo- 
ta ulcers” and “will reflect,” just re- 
member that 88s and 89s (medical 
forms) coptain few histories of ulcer 
treatment, but many fitness reports re- 
flect outstanding recruiting duties. 


Is It Quality or Quantity? 

I am sure that many have heard the 
expression, “I wonder who recruited 
that guy?” This statement is often 
made when some individual fouls up 
or goes over the hill, etc. 

There is no doubt that quality re- 
cruiting suffers when the quotas are 
extremely high. Quality recruiting, 
though, is always the ultimate goal 
of the recruiting service. 

Some recruiters often ask themselves 
the question, ‘“‘Would I want this man 
working for me?” It is not unlikely 
that some eightball that you slipped 
through would end up working for 
you in an FMF unit. 

Shipping recruits that are not of the 
best quality costs the Marine Corps 
valuable dollars. It also can be a 
tremendous waste of time. Recruit de- 
pots are continually weeding out per- 
sonnel who lack motivation are slow 
learners, or who have some other dis- 
qualifying characteristic which should 
have been discovered before the man 
was enlisted. 

Recruiters need not be psychiatrists, 
ouija-board experts or crystal ball 
gazers. They are expected to use solid 
common sense. Most Marines know 
what it takes to be a good Marine. 
It doesn’t take a superman... but it 
does take a person with sound qualifi- 
cations. 

Do we want quality? To any good 
Marine this is a ridiculous question. 


Recruiter’s Qualifications 

What about the man with the brief- 
case ... the Marine recruiter . . . the 
salesman in dress blues. Where does 
he come from? What does it take to 
be one? Can you qualify? 

The Marine recruiter comes from all 
branches of the Marine Corps—infan- 
try, aviation, tanks, ordnance, cooks, 
bakers, drivers and mechanics. 

Under the provisions of Marine 
Corps Order 1300.9B, applications for 
assignment to recruiting duty are in- 
vited from enlisted Marines in any 
occupational field who meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 
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(1) Be in the grade of sergeant 
(E-5) or above with a minimum of 
four years continuous service in the 
Marine Corps. 

(2) Be a native-born citizen, speak 
the English language clearly and have 
lived a majority of his life in the 
United States. 

(3) Male Marines must have 26 
months obligated active service and 
Women Marines must have 18 months 
obligated service on date application 
is submitted, or indicate willingness to 
extend enlistment, prior to assignment 
to school. Recruiter’s School is in- 
cluded among those service schools 
for which voluntary extensions of en- 
listment of one, two, or three years 
are authorized. 

(4) Have at least one year on sta- 
tion. 

(5) Be able to qualify for a motor 
vehicle driver’s license. 

(6) Have an_ excellent 
record. 

(7) Male Marines in the grade of 
sergeant must not have more than 
two dependents including wife; staff 
sergeants must not have more than four 
dependents including wife. Women Ma- 
rines must not be married. 

(8) Male applicants should be high 
school graduates, however, evidence of 
a passing score on the high school level 
General Educational Test is acceptable. 

(9) GCT score of 100 or above. Re- 
quests for waiver will be considered for 
male applicants with a GCT score of 
90 or above who are otherwise qualified 
and recommended by the commanding 
officer. 

(10) Age limits; minimum age 21, 
maximum age of 40. 

(11) Possess a neat and pleasant ap- 
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pearance; male applicants must be at 
least 66” in height; weight in pro- 
portion to height, and possess military 
bearing. Obesity disqualifies an other- 
wise qualified noncommissioned officer 
for recruiting duty. 

(12) Be an outstanding noncom- 
missioned officer, both personally and 
professionally; mature behavior, tem- 
peramentally and emotionally stable 
and a reasonably good public speaker. 

After you look over the basic quali- 
fications listed above, ask yourself the 
following questions: 

Do I have the ability to go out and 
be Mr. Marine Corps in an area where 
Marines are few and far between? 

Do I have sufficient background to 
speak with conviction about the 
Marine Corps? 

Do I thoroughly believe that the 
Marine Corps has something special to 
offer the individual? 

Do I have the ability, with a little 
training, to go out and “sell’’ the 
Marine Corps? 

Am I motivated or am I just looking 
for an independent duty assignment? 

Am I prepared to move from a Ma- 
rine environment to a civilian com- 
munity? 

Do I believe that I will be able to 
“produce” well-qualified Marine re- 
cruits for three years? 

If you meet the basic qualifications 
and can answer yes to the above ques- 
tions, it is very likely that you will 
find yourself as the NCO in Charge of 
one of the 426 substations scattered be- 
tween the Times Square, New York 
station and Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. If you think you meet the 
specifications, see your commanding 
officer. END 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by AMSgt Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















Promotion Policies E-8, E-9 Established by New Marine Corps Order 


The concept, eligibility criteria, and procedures 
for promotion to first sergeant, sergeant major, 
master sergeant and master gunnery sergeant 
ranks have been established by Marine Corps 
Order 1400.3B, published recently by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. 

Several significant changes have been made in 
the program which was initially outlined in MCO 
1400.3A, published in August, 1957. The old 
order, pertaining only to first sergeants and ser- 
geants major has been canceled. 

Under the new procedures, eligible Marines will 
not be required to make application for considera- 
tion; no special fitness report is required; and a 
physical examination will not be necessary. 

The concept emphasizes that appointment to the 
top enlisted ranks represents the highest achieve- 
ment within the Corps’ enlistment structure. To be 
selected, a Marine must have demonstrated a high 
order of leadership, judgment, proficiency and 
maturity. His record must indicate a superior 
knowledge of duties performed, as well as a broad 
knowledge of Marine Corps organization and 
functions. 

Billets are established on the basis of valid mili- 
tary requirements, the order states, which makes it 
essential that commanding officers assign the top 
noncoms to billets appropriate to their ranks. First 
sergeant and sergeant major ranks continue to be 
primarily command and leadership ranks with first 
sergeants normally being assigned in company-size 
units and sergeants major in battalion or larger 
commands, as in the past. 

The concept places master sergeant and master 
gunnery sergeant billets primarily in technical 
areas, making it clear that these ranks also require 
a high order of leadership. Generally, master ser- 
geants will supervise personnel and operations in 
technical units, shops, and offices, and/or function 
as staff assistants. 

Master gunnery sergeants will normally be as- 
signed to higher levels of command, coordinating 
and directing supervisory personnel in technical 
units, shops and offices, and/or function as staff 
assistants in senior command echelons. 

A precedence list for each of the four top ranks 
will be published annually, according to the new 
order. Precedence within each rank will be de- 
termined by Marine Corps Headquarters and will 
be governed by date of rank assigned on selection 
and date of rank in the next lower grade. 

Sergeants major will be senior to all master 
gunnery sergeants regardless of dates of rank. All 


master gunnery sergeants will be senior to all first 
sergeants and master sergeants. Within the E-8 
structure, all first sergeants will be senior to master 
sergeants, regardless of dates of rank. 

In terms of eligibility, Public Law 85-422 re- 
quires a minimum of eight years total enlisted 
service for pay purposes for promotion to first 
sergeant or master sergeant, and 10 years of such 
service for promotion to sergeant major or master 
gunnery sergeant. Service as a temporary officer 
while holding a permanent enlisted rank is credit- 
able toward the required enlisted service, but serv- 
ice as a permanent officer, Regular or Reserve, is 
not. 

In addition to statutory requirements, two years 
in grade as an acting master sergeant or gunnery 
sergeant (E-7) are required before consideration 
for promotion to first sergeant or master sergeant. 
Two years in rank as first sergeant or master gun- 
nery sergeant, except during FY 1960 when the 
time-in-grade requirement for those who were 
selected as master sergeant (E-8) during FY 1959 
will be waived. 





Also, all Women Marines serving as acting 
master sergeants, gunnery sergeants or master ser- 
geants, who are eligible under these same require- 
ments, will be considered by the FY 1960 board. 

Selections for promotion to these top enlisted 
ranks will be made by Headquarters Marine Corps 
selection boards. Normally, these boards will be 
convened annually, 

All acting master sergeants, gunnery sergeants 
and master sergeants with the requisite time-in- 
grade will be considered for promotion without 
application, according to the new order. 

Upon announcement of a promotion period, 
each commanding officer authorized to convene 


NCO promotion boards will convene a board of 
TURN PAGE 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


three or more officers, including one in field grade, 
to interview all Marines eligible for promotion to 
first sergeant or master sergeant. A special inter- 
view form, an enclosure to the new MCO, will be 
completed and forwarded to Marine Corps Head- 
quarters with the commanding officer’s recommen- 
dation for consideration. 

The interview form is intended solely for the 
use of selection boards and will not be made a 
permanent part of the Marine’s enlisted record. 
Special fitness reports are not desired, the order 
states. 

Should an eligible Marine be unable to appear 
before a local interview board, he may request 
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waiver of local board action by use of Administra. 
tive Action Form, using a format enclosed with the 
new order. 

No command action is required for Marines 
eligible for promotion to the sergeant major or 
master gunnery sergeant pay grades. 

It is the intention of Headquarters that Marines 
be selected for promotion to the rank of their 
choice. The order states, however, that a selection 
board will be permitted to reeommend a Marine for 
promotion to a rank requested after consideration 
of his past experience and duty assignments, recom- 
mendations contained in the interview form, fitness 
reports, duties he will be expected to perform, and 
requirements of the Service. 

Promotions from first sergeant to master gun- 
nery sergeant, or from master sergeant to sergeant 
major will not be authorized, according to the 
order. First sergeants or master sergeants who 
desire promotion to sergeant major or master gun- 
nery sergeant in the opposing channel must request 
redesignation between ranks while in pay grade 
E-8. 

Normally, redesignation between sergeant major 
and master gunnery sergeant will not be authorized. 
On a one-time basis only, MCO 1223.1, Change 3, 
authorized those currently designated sergeants 
major to request redesignation during calendar 
year 1959. The FY 1960 selection board will con- 
sider the one-time requests. 

Former temporary and warrant officers who re- 
vert to gunnery sergeant (E-7) with a constructive 
date of rank giving them the required time in 
grade, and who have the total enlisted service re- 
quired by law, will be considered for promotion to 
E-8 and E-9 ranks by the first selection board con- 
vening after their reversion. If not selected by this 
board, they will be considered thereafter only for 
promotion to E-8 ranks. 

Temporary and warrant officers who were former 
first sergeants or sergeants major and who are 
selected to either of those ranks by the first board 
convened following reversion will take precedence 
with those selected in FY 1956. 

All other temporary and warrant officers selected 
by the first board following reversion will take 
precedence with those selected by the board by 
which they would first have been eligible for con- 
sideration based on their constructive dates of rank 
as E-7s. In those cases where former officers have 
been considered by previous boards and not selec- 
ted, they will take precedence with those selected 
by the same board that selects them. 

Temporary and warrant officers who will revert 
to enlisted status prior to the convening of the next 
selection board to E-8 and E-9 promotions must 
advise the Commandant of the Marine Corps (Code 
DHB) of their desire to be considered, specifying 
their date of reversion. 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps will an- 
nounce the names of those selected for appoint- 
ment to each rank upon approval of the report of 
the selection board. Certificates of appointment 
will be forwarded for presentation at an appro- 
priate ceremony. 

END 
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UNLUCKY MARINE 


[continued from page 65] 


had hoisted the British flag, and fought 
their way back toward the bay against 
a stiff breeze and a choppy sea. Gam- 
ble, weak from loss of blood, took the 
steering oar, one of the midshipmen 
kept busy with the bailer, and the other 
three rowed. 

After more than two hours of back- 
breaking work they climbed aboard 
the Greenwich. There they learned that 
the natives had already begun to 
plunder the stockade and had been 
aboard the Sir Andrew Hammond. 

Lt Gamble decided to remove every- 
thing he could use from the Greenwich 
and burn her, and then set sail for 
Valparaiso in the Hammond, the best 
remaining ship. He sent a boat with 
Midshipman Feltus and four men 
ashore to see what they could save 
from the camp. A short time later 
Midshipman Clapp, who had _ been 
watching the beach, reported that the 
empty boat was floating about in the 
surf and that the islanders were swarm- 
ing over the camp. 

The mutineers had spiked all the 
ships’ guns except those on the Sir 

















Andrew Hammond that were not 
loaded. Leaving a Marine to guard the 
Greenwich, Gamble took his men over 
to the Hammond in the last remaining 
boat, loaded her guns, and opened fire 
on the beach. Just as he was about to 
let the enemy have a second round, he 
saw two of his men rush into the surf 
and start swimming for the ship. He 
dispatched Midshipman Clapp in to 
pick them up. 

Now Lt Gamble was all alone on the 
Sir Andrew Hammond. 

Two canoes full of natives put out 
from the beach. Gamble saw that un- 
less they could be held off, everything 
was lost. His wounded foot was tor- 
turing him, but on his good leg he 
skipped from one gun to another and 
fired them as fast as he could. 

His effort was successful. The canoes 
were driven back to the beach and 
Midshipman Clapp’s boat picked up 
the two swimmers. They were a sailor 
and a Marine, and they told a sad 
story. Midshipman Feltus and two 
others of the crew had been massacred 
by the natives. 

There was nothing to be done now 
but get out of the bay. While he held 
off the islanders with gunfire, Gamble 
sent the boat over to pick up the Ma- 
rine he had left on the Greenwich and 
set fire to her. It was dark when the 
boat returned. Sail was set on the Sir 


Andrew Hammond and she moved out 
of the bay, guided by the flames from 
the burning ship. 

Now the intrepid Marine took stock 
of his situation. The picture was not 
encouraging. He was in command of a 
leaky ship that had no anchor and no 
ship’s boat. He had ordered the anchor 
to be cut loose because his crew was 
too weak to raise it to the deck. And 
the boat had broken in two when it 
was being lifted from the water. He 
had six cartridges and no charts; they 
had been stolen by the mutineers. 

His greatest handicap was the lack 
of men. The entire crew numbered 
eight: Lt Gamble, who was feverish 
from his wound, Midshipman Clapp, 
three sailors, and three Marines. 

His orders were to proceed to Val- 
paraiso. But that meant sailing against 
the southern trade winds, and his half- 
dozen men could not possibly handle 
the ship. He decided to ride the trades 
to the Hawaiian Islands. There he 
hoped to be able to make repairs and 
get supplies and perhaps enlist some 
crewmen from American’ merchant 
ships. Then he would head for the 
coast of South America and seek Capt 
Porter. 

After taking 20 days for the 2000- 
mile voyage, the Sir Andrew Hammond 
sailed into Waikiki Bay on May 30, 
1814. Lt (continued on page 87) 
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Edited by 
ASSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


Double 


A Marine Reserve pilot safely landed 
his F9F-8 “Cougar” jet at Marine Air 
Reserve Training Detachment, Olathe, 
Kan., after a double flame-out (com- 
plete loss of engine power) over Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

The pilot, Maj A. W. Lemmons, Jr., 
a St. Louis hotel manager when he’s 
not flying jets, and Commanding Of- 
ficer, Marine Fighter Squadron 113, 
trains with his Reserve unit at Olathe 
two days each month. 

Maj Lemmons left Olathe on a ferry- 
ing run to Norfolk, Va., but ran into 
trouble while flying over Columbia, 
Mo. “I was cruising at 40,000 feet when 
the first flame-out occurred,” said the 
major. “My first thought,’ he con- 
tinued, “was to attempt an air start 
when the plane dropped to 25,000 feet.” 

The start was successful, so he im- 
mediately commenced his return flight 
to Kansas. 

A second air start became necessary 
when the jet again flamed-out, this time 
over the Kansas City area. At that 
stage, the pilot’s first reaction was to 
steer the plane away from the heavily 
populated area. 

As the crippled plane neared the 
Olathe Air Station, crash crews, alerted 
by radio, were standing by the runway. 
Chain-type arresting gear also had been 
placed in battery as an added safety 
measure for the pilot. 

Maj Lemmons could not make an 
approach landing at the normal altitude 
(1000 feet) due to the possible danger 
of a third flame-out. Beginning his 
approach at 5000 feet, he reached the 
landing strip at an above normal rate 
of speed, but the arresting gear was 
engaged by the plane’s tail hook, and 
the aircraft was halted near the end of 
the runway. 

Lieutenant Colonel R. R. Amerine, 
Commanding Officer, Marine Air Re- 
serve Training Detachment, voiced high 
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Flame-out 


Mrs. Charles O. DeVries awarded 
USMCR, the DeVries plaque as 


praise for Maj Lemmons. “A magnifi- 
cent display of flying skill,” he stated. 

Maj Lemmons began his flying career 
as a Naval Aviator in 1943. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross with a Gold Star in lieu of a 
second award, and the Air Medal with 





Worcester Telegram Photo 


ASgt C. K. Sherry, IstComm Co., 
outstanding Reservist of the year 


12 stars, for operations in the Pacific 
theater during WW II. 
He assumed command of VMF-113 
in July, 1959, 
SSgt Leo J. Wozniak 
Information Section 


MARTD, Olathe, Kan. 
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Tank Killer 


Members of the First Anti-Tank 
Company, USMCR, Rome, Ga., were 
the happy recipients of a long-awaited 
present—a 16,000-pound “Ontos” 
tracked vehicle. 

On hand to unwrap the tank-killer 
was Major W. C. Zachery, Command- 
ing Officer, First AT Co., 1stSgt Jack 
Warren, and three members of the I-I 
staff. Mr. John E. Yarbrough, First 
Commissioner, Rome, Ga., was also 
present for the occasion. 

The unit members were faced with a 
king-sized problem when it came time 
to unload the Ontos after it had been 
delivered. No one in the unit had 
driven one before. 

ASSegt J. M. Welborn, a clerk on the 
I-I staff, volunteered his services. He 
previously had driven a “Weasel” and 
he felt he could possibly handle the new 
vehicle. The unloading operation was 
a success. Observers said, “He not only 
handled it, but drove it as though he 
had designed it.” 

While the Ontos is a new piece of 
equipment for the Rome unit, they’ll 
soon become familiar with it. Major 
R. P. Wells, I-I; Captain A. Gilbert, 
unit executive officer; and AGySgt 
Sydney, I-I gunnery sergeant, have 
been attending school on the Ontos at 
Camp Pendleton. 

Advance training with the vehicle 
will be conducted at the National 
Guard tank area, approximately three 
miles from the Marine Reserve Train- 
ing Center. 

In keeping with its designation, 1st 
Anti-Tank Co., the Rome unit was the 
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Official USMC Photo 


When the Ist AT Co. received its ‘monster of firepower,'’ an Ontos, 
it was parked inside the small-bore range. It wasn't fired, however 


first of two Marine Reserve AT Com- 
panies in the southeast to receive the 
Ontos. 


éth MCRRD 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Massive Maneuver 
Members of Green Bay, Wisconsin’s 


7th Engineer Company, USMCR, trav- 
eled more than 2200 miles to take part 
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Lockheed Mi 





VTU members, NAS, Moffett Field, visited Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Division for briefings on the Discoverer and other satellites 


in the largest Reserve Air-Ground ex- 
ercise ever conducted — Operation 
“Handyman.” The three-day exercise, 
held at 29 Palms, Calif., was the climax 
of Annual Field Training for the Re- 
servists which represented 2000 men 
and eight states. 

Aggressor forces, composed of the 
28th Infantry Company, USMCR, La- 
fayette, La., were hand-picked for their 
ability to maneuver in rugged terrain, 
and their knowledge of a local dialect 
known as Cajun, which added extra 
realism to the training. 

In addition to the aggressors, the at- 
tacking forces were also faced by an- 
other enemy—heat, which was encoun- 
tered continuously over the 29-mile 
stretch of wasteland bordering the Mo- 
jave Desert. 

During the first day, engineer squads 
were attached to various infantry com- 
panies, for helicopter and tank-mounted 
attacks, but the bulk of the company 
was held in direct support of the bat- 
talion. 

On the second day, the engineers were 
spearheading the attack, clearing road 
blocks and minefields in narrow moun- 
tain passes, while enemy aircraft hit 
them with air strikes. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the two-week maneuver was the physi- 
cal conditioning it afforded the Reserv- 
ists. According to Major R. J. Mallon, 
commanding officer, 7th Engineer Co., 
it was the hottest, toughest, but best 
training session yet. 

9th District Reporter 
9th MCRRD 

Kansas City, Mo. 
END 
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nce a Marine... 





ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
FE cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be Edited by LCpl Pete E. Schinkel 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 


Remrement ceremonies were to the Marine Corps Supply Center,  NEVILS, George W. LtCol 
: ATKINSON, Harry E. Maj 
held recently at Headquarters Marine Albany, Ga. POTTER, Elwood H. Maj 
Corps, Washington, D. C., for MSgt MSgt Bacon’s future plans call for MG CUTCHEON, Horry N. Cert 
: . : : tLt 
Bobby T. Bacon upon completion of enrollment in West Texas State College GILMAN, ee wy, eaten 
20 years of Marine Corps service. where he will major in physical educa- MERICA, Don B. cwo-4 
Bacon had been — i — = He hopes to — football or COLLINS. Jesse R, ewo-3 
equipment manager, Supply ection, bas etball after completing his school- ARRANT. Fo nadie yy 
prior to his retirement. ing. COLEMAN, John D. Cwo-2 
‘ ‘ : HAWKS, H Cwo-2 
He enlisted in the Marine Corps on ’ , PLUSNIS, Fronk J. Cwo-2 
January 8, 1940, at Fort Worth, Texas, Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 
and received his basic training at Ma- MC CAUL, Verne J. LtGen Placed on Disability Retired List 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, : r 
Calif. Shortly after “boot” camp he Placed on Retired List (20 Years) PATE, Randolph McC. Gen 
; < ee GULICK, Roy M. MajGen 
was ordered to the Philippines for duty. ‘iil: iiaiaie el FLETCHER, Sam H. LiCel 
7 : » Flo ° if < 
On May 7, 1942, while serving on BENSON, Graham H. LtCol MARLOWE, JR. Carl H. TstLt 
Corregidor, he was taken prisoner by FRANK, William F. LtCol SWANSON, Wayne D. 2dLt 


the Japanese, and spent the remainder 
of World War II in a series of 12 dif- 
ferent POW camps. Bacon was re- 
leased on September 11, 1945, his birth- 
day, and returned to the United States 
where he was hospitalized at the Naval 
Hospital, Corpus Christi, Texas, for an 
eight-month rehabilitation period. 

After he was discharged from the hos- 
pital, Sgt Bacon served at Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot, Mc- 
Allester, Okla., Dallas, Texas, (recruit- 
ing duty) and Marine Corps Base, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

He was transferred to Marine Corps 
Supply Center, Barstow, Calif., in May, 
1951, and he remained there until his 
transfer overseas to Korea where he 
served from December, 1951, to Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

The sergeant was assigned to the 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing, Miami, 
Fla. when he came back from overseas. 
He returned to recruiting duty in 1956, 





; . Photo by AMSgt B. M. Rosoff 
this time to Columbia, S. C., and fol- MSgt Bobby Bacon, one of the few POWs tried by a Japanese 
lowing that assignment he was ordered court-martial during World War Il, retired at HQMC on January 15 
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Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


E-9 


FISHER, Dewitt C. 259543 9999 
io Rg aed H. 259176 9999 
LEE, 278723 9999 
LATHIS. “Billy F. 272731 9999 


ATKINSON, Horace E. 
BROOKS, Verbal E. 

MC ALLISTER, Floyd L. 
MASSEY, Oliver L 
THOMAS, James A. 


276027 3516 
285254 7113 
279495 6412 
279242 6413 
282435 0398 


E-7 


ADKINS, JR. Wa 
ANDERSON, JR., _-_ M. 
BAGBY, Richard. L. 
BAKER, Ulysses S. 
BEACH, Frank D. 
BISSETT, Robert F. 
BLANTON, Jesse 
BOKUM, John F. 
BRACK, George T. 
BURKS, Robert D. 
CALLMAN, Ira J. 
COOK, Billy J. 
CRAFT, Earl G. 
DEEGAN, Edward F. 
FANNIN, Wendell H. 
FEKETY, Emory J. 
FREEMAN, Frank O. 
GAGNE, Joseph F. 


279977 0369 
277120 3049 
275118 3049 
278467 4111 
285339 3049 
275283 3537 
259761 6412 
278452 0369 
285950 3516 
283488 2771 
247380 4312 
275754 6641 
274964 3049 
223961 3049 
284410 3371 
285593 0141 
257680 3371 
285173 1419 


GORLEY, JR., Peter P. 
GRUNWALD, Darwin D. 
GUIDO, Serafino 
HAYES, Joseph W. 
HOFFMAN, Albert F. 


271126 6811 
278368 0141 
278229 2171 
263639 4631 
261070 0369 
214703 7041 


E. 
JON ES, Charles E. 
JORDAN, James T. 
JORDAN, James T. 
JURCZYK, Edward J. 
KENT, JR., Barkley D. 
KRUNGLEVICH, Daniel C. 
LARSON, William C. 
LEBLANC, — G. 


LISCHESKI, Frank J. 
LOWER, JR., Bruce E. 
LYNCH, Raymond i 
MC LEAVY, John H. 
MC QUILLER, Sidney A. 
MILLER, John O. 
MOONEYHAM, Willie M. 
NEWMAN, Bruce F. 
PARNELL, Ray 

PLANTE, Joseph G. E. 
POPE, Valbert D. 
SCHMITT, Grover P. 
SIEGRIST, Warren H. 
SMITH, Edward G. 
THOMAS, Daniel 
VANGSNESS, Arthur R. 


WOOD, Carl N. 279520 6413 


E-6 


250840 0369 
268285 3516 
286764 0369 


BASKIN, Henry S. 
BOGART, Douglas E. 
COLLINS, Chester M. 


EVANS, James. L. 
EVANS, Jesse J. 
FERGUSON, James U. 
FOWLER, Thomas B. 
HACKETT, JR., John J. 
HARDEE, Algora 
HUBLEY, George G. 
KRIDER, Melvin 
WALDON, Richard L. 
WALKER, Thomas E. 
ZIMAN, Raymond S. 


E-5 


285324 0141 
285171 0141 
1078862 3619 
267103 3141 
283816 3049 
284983 3049 
276648 0141 
259884 0441 
278684 5711 
1396174 3361 
266508 3371 


PUGAS, JR., Gabriel 283050 0369 
Placed on Temporary Disability 


Retired List 


E-7 
IRWIN, Fred W. 281445 0141 
WEBSTER, Guy P. 277919 3051 
E-6 
BLALOCK, Gerald F. 820534 $461 
EVANS, Clyde 1383760 6631 
PITCHLYNN, John F. 276310 1349 
E-5 


AUMAVAE, Tusi 
JOHNSON, Henry 
RHODES, pe 
RIKKERS, Johan 
SHUMAKER, Everett R. 


508780 1141 
981567 1341 
444189 3371 
273511 2543 
313862 3516 

END 





UNLUCKY MARINE 


[continued from page 83] 


Gamble broke out his country’s flag 
and thus became the first commander 
of a United States naval vessel to fly 
the Stars and Strips in Hawaiian 
waters. 

Now it looked as though Gamble’s 
troubles were over. At Honolulu he 
was able to buy supplies, paying for 
them with iron hoops, of which he 
found a large store in the Hammond’s 
hold. He made repairs to the ship and 
even added nine seamen to his crew. 


He should have clear sailing from now’ 


on, he thought. First to the island of 
Hawaii, where he would buy more 
naval stores from King Kamehameha, 
and then on to his rendezvous with 
Porter. 

But fate held one more blow in store 
for the luckless Marine. 

On June 13th, when the Sir Andrew 
Hammond had almost reached the big 
island, a British sloop-of-war inter- 
cepted her and fired a shot across her 
bow. Lt Gamble had no ammunition 
to put up a fight, and a few minutes 
later he and his men found themselves 
prisoners aboard HMS Cherub. To top 
off his misery, he learned that just be- 
fore she came to Hawaii, the Cherub 
and another ship had captured Capt 
Porter and the Essex in Valparaiso 
Bay. 

And so the lieutenant finally got to 
Valparaiso, but not as he had planned. 
The Cherub touched at that port in 
September and proceeded around the 


Horn to Rio. There Gamble remained 
a prisoner-at-large until the Spring of 
1815, when news arrived that the war 
was over and he was free to return 
home. 

Bad luck threw the book at Lt 
Gamble. 

He was stripped of most of his gear 
by mutineers and hostile South Sea 
islanders and _ destructive tropical 


storms. He lost the greater part of his 
crew by desertion, mutiny and mas- 
sacre. He was dealt a painful and crip- 
pling wound, and he was captured by 
the enemy. One after the other, these 
misfortunes overtook him. But he met 
each of them with determination. 

John M. Gamble may have been one 
of the unluckiest Marines, but he also 
was one of the pluckiest. END 
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WE JOINED THE NAVY, by 


John Winton. St Martin’s 
Press, New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.75 


A hilarious novel of British Naval 
Officer Cadets, the book follows the 
“Beattys” (naval cadets) from the in- 
terview board until the day of commis- 
sioning as midshipmen. 

With a full crop of raw recruits on 
board, chaos breaks loose at the Royal 
Naval Academy at Dartmouth, as the 
cadets and their perennially disen- 
chanted officers begin the first leg of 
their training program. 

Lieutenant Commander Robert 
Badger, a character known as ‘The 
Bodger,” is charged with the impossible 
task of making officers of this motley 
crew. His motto, “Shake them rigid!” 
acute observations and wry humor 
qualify Bodger as the perfect training 
officer—one who serves with no illu- 
sions, but with love. It is Bodger who 
brings up the boys and shepherds them 
On one comic excursion after another. 

On the training ship it was one con- 
tinuous battle between the cadets and 
petty officers in the art of doping-off. 
“One solution was employed by Ray- 
mond Ball who never scrubbed decks 
but sat in the cadets’ heads and read a 
book instead. His face had never been 
seen at Both Watches and consequently 
its absence was never remarked. Even 
his solution was finally defeated by the 
Chief G.I. (gunnery instructor) who, 
needing some hands one morning to get 
up spare bedding, went along to the 
cadets’ heads and shouted ‘Fire! Fire!’ 
Raymond Ball and a handful of others 
tumbled headlong into the Chief G.I.’s 
arms.” 

On the well-greased ladder to success 
in the Navy, the Bodger says: “The 
chances are you will go through your 
service career being made to do things 
against your better judgment by other 
officers senior to yourself. But remem- 
ber this: If you are sincere, if you al- 
ways do your best according to your 
rights, if you always say what you 
mean and do what you say, and stick 
to it, whatever the consequences, then 
there will always be someone to put in 
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Reviews by AMSegt B. M. Rosoff 


the good word for you at the court- 
martial.” 

This salty laugh riot is well done 
with an inside look at British Naval 
traditions and officer training. 


FROM CEDAR MOUNTAIN 
TO ANTIETAM, by General 
Edward J. Stackpole. The 
Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Price $5.95 


In the Summer of 1862, President 
Lincoln sought victory by constituting 
the Army of Virginia in the Warrenton 
area, under Major General John Pope, 
to threaten Robert E. Lee from that 
direction while McClellan continued to 
press against Richmond on the James 
River. But the Confederates defeated 
Pope in detail, first at Cedar Mountain, 
then on a larger scale at Second 
Manassas (Bull Run). 

Following an aftermath at Chantilly, 
Lee invaded the North, with Harrisburg 





McClellan fol- 
lowed Lee to Frederick, thence over the 
western mountain passes where the two 
battles were fought. 

After Jackson circled around to cap- 
ture Harpers Ferry he joined Lee on the 
Antietam where they fought one of the 


as his initial objective. 


bloodiest single days of the war. Mc- 
Clellan should have won, but his 
lethargy and errors caused the fight to 
end in a stalemate, after which Lee re- 
treated into Virginia. 

The author, in addition to clarifying 
the flow of events, gives in his analysis 
the reasons for what happened, and 
brings into sharp relief the main char- 
acters of the drama. 





Supporting the text are more than 50 
illustrations and 38 battle maps. Colo- 
nel W. S. Nye, USA (Retd) made the 
maps and eliminated errors which had 
persisted for decades. 

This is one of a series of Civil War 
Campaigns published by Stackpole. 


ADMIRAL THUNDER- 
BOLT, by Hans Christian 
Adamson, Chilton Co., Phila- 
dephia, Pa. Price $5.95 


Captain Peter Wessel, Norway’s 
greatest sea hero, was the hardest-hit- 
ting opponent of Charles (Carl) XII of 
Sweden in the 10-year Baltic War of 
the early 18th century, while still in his 
mid-twenties. This is the true story of 
his meteoric rise to fame in eight years, 
his successful sea battles as a captain, 
first of a small man-o-war, then of the 
fast frigates and mighty ships of the 
line of the Danish-Norwegian navy. 

From the age of 21, when he was 
given his first command in the Danish- 
Norwegian navy, Peter Wessel showed 
his aptitude for winning naval battles, 
thanks to sixth, seventh and eighth 
senses. Endowed with superior seaman- 
ship and masterful gunnery techniques, 
plus an instinctive capacity to strike 
with audacious daring, Wessel was a 
man who was difficult to defeat. 

A sea cadet in 1711, a vice admiral 
in 1718, young Wessel barged into 
battle against his Swedish foes wher- 
ever he found them, often in direct 
violation of orders issued by timid 
souls in the Admiralty. 

Frederick IV, King of Denmark-Nor- 
way, loved a winner and he gave this 
youthful fighting cock promotion over 
the heads of officers of senior vintage. 
The result was that Peter Wessel had 
almost as many enemies in the Danish- 
Norwegian navy as he had in that of 
Sweden. 

Here is an exciting, dramatic, true 
history, packed with suspense right up 
to the final fatal duel of honor that so 
prematurely ended one of the greatest 


naval careers of all time. 
END 
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1959 BOUND VOLUME—AlIl 12 issues of Leatherneck for 1959 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book that belongs on your library shelf. Available 
with your name imprinted on the cover in gold letters. Name imprint $1.50 extra 


(submit the name you wish imprinted on the cover plainly printed or typed). 
$10.00 


THE UNITED STATES MARINES—A Pictorial History—by Lynn Montross 
This book is a must for every Marine, past, present and future. An American saga from 
the birth of our country to the present era of the hydrogen bomb, this is the fully 
illustrated story of the men and women of the United States Marines. The names no 
Marine can forget: Okinawa, Saipan, Belleau Wood, Vera Cruz, Chapultepec, lwo Jima, 
Guadalcanal, Nicaragua, Korea . . . Text, drawings, photographs, and paintings trace 
the growth of the Marine Corps from the rough-and-ready Corps of early days to a 


modern fighting force. 
Discount price —$9.00 


RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES—by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 


front, written by the author of the New Breed. 
Discount price —$3.00 


THE CRACKER-JACK MARINES—by Ben Masselink. Here is a novel of sheer 
entertainment, without the blood and guts of the novel usually associated with Marines. 
It is a story of one Marine's tour of recruiting duty in Chicago during WWII. Its setting 


is wartime and the author keeps the reader aware of this. 
Discount price —$3.40 


THE BARREN BEACHES OF HELL—by Boyd Cockrell. A savage story of the 
Marines in the South Pacific, this is the most authentic novel of the hundreds that have 
depicted World War Il. This is the book about Private Andrew Willy, who doesn't get 


wounded, or any of the many things that make heroes. 
Discount price —$4.50 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. If 
the book you desire is not listed on this page, write to The Leatherneck 
Bookshop, listing; Title, Author and Publisher. 

Leatherneck will pay postage on all orders. 








LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Amount enclosed $...............4. 


[] Check [] Money Order 
(Please do not send cash) 
Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Please Print all information % bid 
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6. BAND OF BROTHERS by Ernest 
Frankel. Acclaimed by reviewers as one 
of the best books about Marine action in 
Korea. 


Discount Price—$4.00 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 





Current Best Sellers 
(Deduct 10% from these list 
prices ) 

8. Advise and Consent 
$5.75 

9. Hawaii 
* $6.95 
10. Poor No More 
$5.95 
11. Dear and Glorious 
Physician 
$3.95 
12. The War Lover 
$5.00 
13. The Longest Day 
$4.95 
14. For 2¢ Plain 
$4.00 
15. Act One 
$5.00 
16. Fold Medicine 
$2.95 
17. This Is My God 
$3.95 
































ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ¢ ST. LOUIS 
NEWARK ¢ LOS ANGELES » MIAMI « TAMPA 





